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FLASHES 


MORTALITY TRENDS 


Death rate down: Death rate for 1955 was only about 54 per 
cent of that for 1900, according to analysis completed by Social 
Security Administration. Most spectacular decline is at age l, 
at which age 1954 rates were only about 6 per cent of those for 
1900-1902. Rates have also gone down at older ages, but drop is 
relatively much less. Rates for women have fallen relatively more 
than those for men, thus increasing relative difference in mortal- 
ity between sexes. At age 20 male rate is now more than twice 
female rate. 

Cause of death: While total death rate declined 47 per cent 
between 1900 and 1954, rate for diseases of cardiovascular-—renal 
system has jumped by 43 per cent. Rate for cancer more than 
doubled. Great drop in total death rate has been result of 
decrease in mortality from other diseases-—mainly infectious 
diseases. Therefore, fall in deaths has been much greater at 
younger ages. Medical advances and higher living standards have 
greatly reduced hazard from infectious diseases. But much less 
progress has been made in attacking degenerative diseases of 
middle age and old age. Increase in rates for latter diseases 
has resulted largely from deaths of persons who, under conditions 
of 1900, would have died earlier in life from infectious diseases. 








PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES ORGANIZE 


New organizations: National Association of Employment 
Agencies (private) was recently formed in Minneapolis. There 
are only two requirements for membership: Applicants must be 
licensed employment agency, unless local laws require no license. 
Applicants must pay annual dues of $20. There are said to be 
almost five thousand private employment agencies in United States 
and plan is to sign up as many as possible. All member agencies 
receive operation manual (60 pp.) 

Will battle public agencies: One of objectives of Associa- 








tion is "Concerted effort to retard or stop any further encroach- 
ment by State or Federal Employment Services in our field." 
Association takes position that public agencies should serve only 
"lower calibre applicants" and complains that latter are making 
drive toward placement of "higher calibre applicants." There 

is possibility that new group will take this complaint to Con- 
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gressional appropriation committees and charge interference with 
private business. 
Position of public agencies: It is true that public employ-— 





ment services are seeking higher grade applicants. Health of our 
economy depends in part upon maintenance of strong network of 
public employment services. Employers tend to by-pass local 
offices that can only offer marginal job applicants. If public 
services are not attractive to employers, they are not able to 
place marginal applicants. Since private agencies generally do 
not bother with hard—to-—place, they cannot complain if public 
agencies enlarge clientele so as to facilitate placement of mar- 
ginal applicants. 


INCOME OF LAWYERS GOES UP 


New study: Average net income of lawyers engaged in all 
forms of legal practice was $10,220 in 1954, or 36 per cent 
higher than average of $7,530 in 1947. This is one of facts 
obtained in recently completed survey of earnings in legal pro- 
fession by Office of Business Economics of Department of Com- 
merce. Increases were similar for lawyers engaged primarily in 
independent practice and for those whose main source of legal 
income was salaries. Considering rise in living costs since 1947, 
we can say that about one-third of 36 per cent increase repre- 
sented gain in real income or purchasing power. 

Distribution of earnings by income groups: Twenty-six per 
cent of all lawyers earned less than $5,000. Almost two-thirds 
earned less than $10,000. About 18 per cent earned $15,000 or 
more. 





Organizational pattern changes: Marked shift has occurred 
in organizational pattern since 1947. In that year 74 per cent 
of all lawyers were in practice as individual practitioners. 

Almost 15 per cent were in firms consisting of 2 partners, and 
remaining 11 per cent in firms consisting of over 2 members. In 
1954 percentage of lawyers in individual practice had fallen to 65 
and percentage in 2-member firms had risen to 18 per cent, while 
17 per cent were in firms of over 2 partners. Percentage in firms 
having 9 or more partners rose from 1.3 to 2.2 per cent. Lawyers 
in firms consisting of between 5 and 8 members received on average 
over three times as much income as those in individual practice. 
In 9-or-more category earnings are almost five times income of 
individual practitioners. 

Size of community: Average incomes reported in communities 
of 1 million and more are over two times those reported in com— 
tunities of under 1 thousand population. 

Geographic differences: Florida reported mean income of ‘f 











$7,830 for all lawyers while, at other extreme, California yielded 
high mean income of $12,180. Florida was followed closely by 
Kentucky and Tennessee among low-income States, while Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, and New York, followed California among high- 
ranking States. 








SOCIAL CLASS PERCEPTIONS 


And School Maladjustment 


CONSIDERABLE body of evidence has 

been accumulating regarding the ef- 
fects of social class status on school experi- 
ences of children and youth. Sociologists 
and educators such as Abrahamson [/], 
Davis [3], Havighurst [4], and Warner [//], 
point to the disadvantageous position of 
the lower class child in those schools which 
tend to reflect middle class values. Abra- 
hamson’s research demonstrates that the 
“rewards” which schools have to offer, such 
as grades, favors by teachers, social accept- 
ance of students by peers, offices held in 
school, and prizes, are for the most part re- 
ceived by children of the middle and upper 
classes. 

Since ours is an open-class culture, char- 
acterized by socially-approved strivings for 
upward movement, it is to be expected that 
there will be some students who seek to 
identify with a social class other than the 
one in which an outside observer would 
place them. There is, in fact, some differ- 
ence of opinion as to which is the “true” 
measure of social class, the individual's self- 
concept (as measured, for example, by the 
Sims SCI scale) or an external appraisal of 
his social class status (as might be obtained 
through the use of the Warner Index of 
Status Characteristics). A number of psy- 
chologists, among them Rogers [7], Snygg 
and Combs [1/0], and Sherif and Cantril [8], 
have taken a phenomenological position 
which places the emphasis on the indi- 
vidual’s own perception of his social class 
status. Centers [2] has suggested the use of 
two different terms to distinguish between 
external and internal conceptions of social 
class level, viz., “social status” to represent 


J. Maxson Reeves is Coordinator of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services at Clarence Central School, Clarence, 
New York. Lro GoLpMAN is Associate Professor of 
Education and Psychology, University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York. 
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the objective aspect, and “social class,” 
which represents the individual's feeling o! 
belonging to a group. 


The Present Study 


It was the purpose of the present study 
to examine some aspects of the differences 
between social class as defined externally 
and as defined internally (phenomenologi- 
cally). In particular it was reasoned that 
ordinarily there should be rather close 
agreement for an individual between these 
two types of measure. That is, people 
normally should see themselves at approxi- 
mately the social class level at which their 
observable status characteristics (occupa 
tion, type of dwelling, etc.) would place 
them. In those instances where there is a 
considerable discrepancy, we may expect 
tension and conflict, since the individual 
may be rejecting one group and in turn be 
rejected by the group with which he identi- 
fies subjectively. 

Applied specifically to a high school pop- 
ulation, it was hypothesized that students 
with a discrepancy between external and 
internal measures of social class level would 
show the following symptoms of tension 
and maladjustment more often than would 
a comparable group of students without 
such discrepancy: 


1. The discrepant group would report more 
problems on a problem check list. 

2. The discrepant group would be rated by 
teachers as less well adjusted. 

3. The discrepant group would have a rec- 
ord of more frequent referrals to the 
school psychologist for diagnosis and 
treatment of adjustment problems. 

4. The discrepant group would have a rec- 
ord of more frequent referrals to the 
school principal for disciplinary reasons. 

5. The discrepant group would be less well 
accepted by their peers on a sociometric 
instrument. 
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J. MAXSON REEVES 
and 
LEO GOLDMAN 


Design and Methods 


The data were collected in the only 


| junior-senior high school of a semi-rural, 


suburban community of Western New York. 
Included in the school district is a rather 
wide range of socio-economic status; since 
only a small number of children attend in- 
dependent and parochial schools, the high 
school students (about 800 in 7th through 
12th grades) could be expected to represent 
all social levels found in the community. 
In fact, as shown in TABLE 1, the distribu- 
tion of social classes obtained with the Sims 
SCI scale was found to be very similar to 
that of Sims’ standardization sample [9]. 

For each of the 385 students in 9th 
through 12th grades, two measures of social 
class level were obtained, one external and 
the other internal. The external measure 
| was Warner’s revised Index of Status 
Characteristics [/2], which is a weighted 
total based on occupation, source of in- 
come, type of dwelling, and education. 

The internal measure used was Sims SCI 
19] which is ostensibly a scale on which the 
subject rates 42 occupations according to 
their level. However by indicating which 
occupations he perceives as above and be- 
low his own position, the subject thereby 
classifies himself as to phenomenological 
occupational level. Thus, since the occupa- 
tions in the list have already been classified 
as to social prestige level, we have an in- 
direct self-classification of social level. 

For each of the 385 students, scores on 
both measures of social class level were con- 
verted to standard scores with a mean of 


‘The basic Warner ISC uses dwelling area instead 
of education, although the latter was developed by 
Warner and his associates as an alternate status 
characteristic. In the community used for the 
present study, sharply defined ecological areas do 
not exist, partly as a result of its recent rapid 
growth. Therefore, education was substituted for 
dwelling area in classifying the 385 students. 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison of SCI Score Distributions of Sims 
Standardization Sample and Study Sample 





Percentage of 





SCI Scores 
SCI Sims Study 
Score Social Class Level Sample Sample 
37-42 Upper-upper 0.0 5 
31-36 Upper 1. 5 
25-30 Upper-middle 5.6 4.1 
19-24 Middle 25.3 31.0 
13-18 Middle-working 50.0 52.3 
7-12 Working 16.2 11.2 
1-6 Lower-working 1.6 0.0 
DF éajaun 353 385 
oo eee 17.3 17.5 
a 49 44 


50 and a standard deviation of 10. Two 
groups were then formed, first the “dis- 
crepant” group and then the “congruent” 
group, each with 54 individuals. Each in- 
dividual in the discrepant group had a 
difference of at least 12 standard score 
points between ISC (external) and SCI (in- 
ternal) scores, the mean difference for the 
group of 54 subjects being 17.3 points. The 
congruent group was then selected so that 
no individual had a difference of more than 
3 standard score points between ISC and 
SCI scores. The two groups were equated 
for sex, grade level, IQ, and ISC scores. 
TABLE 2 summarizes these descriptive data 
for the two groups; none of the differences 
is significant at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence. 


Comparison of Groups 


In order to test the five hypotheses listed 
previously, the following instruments were 
used: 


1. The SRA Youth Inventory [6] was com- 
pleted by each of the 108 subjects. 

2. At least three teachers rated each subject, 
using a forced-choice, card-sorting tech- 
nique. Each teacher was given cards 
containing the names of all subjects in 
one grade level and was asked to sort 
them into four piles labelled “Relatively 
very well adjusted,” “Relatively well ad- 
justed,” “Relatively not well adjusted,” 
and “Relatively poorly adjusted.” The 
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teachers were instructed to place a speci- 

fied number of cards on each pile and 

were given a list of overt symptoms of 

good and poor adjustment to use as a 

guide. 

3. All referral forms to the school psychol- 
ogist over a six year period were ex- 
amined. 

4. The principal’s records of referrals for 
disciplinary reasons were examined. 

5. A modification of the Ohio Social Ac- 
ceptance Scale [5] was administered to 
all students in 9th through 12th grades. 
Each student received a list of both con- 
gruent and discrepant subjects in his 
grade, arranged in a single alphabetical 
list. He was then to rate each one as 
(1) My very best friend; (2) My other 
friends; (3) Not friends, but OK; (4) 
Don’t know them; (5) Don’t care for 
them; (6) Dislike them. Further defini- 
tion of each of these categories was pro- 
vided the raters. 

Critical ratio and chi-square were com- 
puted when appropriate in order to test the 
null hypothesis, that is, that the discrepant 
and congruent groups did not differ signifi- 
cantly on the several variables. The 5% 
level of confidence was established as the 
minimum level for rejection of the null 
hypothesis. 


Results 

The results will be reported for each of 
the five hypotheses and will then be dis- 
cussed in a later section. 

1. SRA Youth Inventory: No significant 
differences either in part or total scores 
were found between the congruent and dis- 
crepant groups. It seemed worth while to 
subdivide the discrepant group to see 
whether there might be differences between 
(a) those whose internal scores were higher 
than their external scores and (b) those 
whose internal scores were lower than their 





external scores. Again no significant dif- 
ferences were found. 

2. Teachers’ Ratings: No significant dif- 
ferences were found between the two groups 
on this measure of teacher rating of adjust. 
ment. However, when the two groups were 
compared one grade level at a time, the 9th 
grade discrepant group was found to be 
significantly less well adjusted (at the 5 per 
cent level) than the congruent group of the 
same grade. In seeking an explanation of 
these findings, it should be noted first that 
the 9th grade sample was the largest of the 
four grade groups, which means that a 
smaller difference between groups is nec. 
essary for significance. Secondly, the 9th 
grade group had the widest range of ISC 
scores of all the grade groups; this hetero- 
geneity might be expected to highlight any 
effects of internal-external differences, sinte 
greater differences are possible. These two 
factors may contribute to the finding that 
congruent and discrepant groups differ sig- 
nificantly only at the 9th grade level. 

3. Referrals to the School Psychologist: 
This turned out to be not a very useful 
source of data, since it was found that only 
five of the 108 subjects had ever been re- 
ferred to the psychologist. Although the 
incidence of referrals is too small to permit 
any meaningful conclusions, it should be 
noted that four of the five referrals were 
from the discrepant group, which is in the 
direction hypothesized. 

4. Referrals to the School Principal: 
Here again the numbers were rather small, 
16 for the discrepant group and 12 for the 
congruent group. Although in the direc- 
tion hypothesized, the difference falls short 
of the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

5. Ohio Social Acceptance Scale: Dis 
tributions of ratings for the discrepant and 
congruent groups were compared as a whole 














TABLE 2 
Comparison of Discrepant and Congruent Groups As to Sex, Grade, IQ, and I.S.C. Score 
~w? ike Le ie men: eam 
Group Boys Girls Total 9 10 1] 12 Mean SD Mean 
Discrepant 20 34 a. . 2 oe 6, 2 104.8 78 19.3 
Congruent 20 34 54 18 14 14 8 107.6 9.6 50.6 
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TABLE 3 
Comparison of Social Acceptance Data of Congruent and Discrepant Groups by Grade 





























9th Grade 10th Grade 
No. of Ratings in Each No. of Ratings in Each 
——— 0.8.4. Scale Category ~~—— OSA. Scale Category 
Group 1 2 3 4 5 6 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Congruent 200 38637 714 833 227 62 107 424 406 246 78 12 
Discrepant 166 473 644 659 319 128 77 $28 382 318 116 66 
X*= 77.16 p< .l X* = 7186 p< Ol 
11th Grade 12th Grade 
No. of Ratings in Each No. of Ratings in Each 
———. 0O.S.A. Scale Category _ O.S.A. Scale Category 
Group 1 2 3 4 5 6 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Congruent 124 364 436 253 69 22 68 205 184 114 81 17 
Discrepant 104 330 §=6398)— 218 77 38 86 = 215 194 112 53 7 
X* = 2430 p< Ol xX*= 127% p> ® 





All Grades Combined 
No. of Ratings in Each 
O.S.A. Scale Category 








Group 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Congruent 499 1630 1740 840 455 113 
Discrepant 433 1346 1619 1302 565 239 

X? = 194.30 p < Ol 


and broken down by grade. TasLe 3 sum- 
marizes these data. In all instances except 
the 12th grade, the differences were in the 
hypothesized direction and significant at 
a better than 1 per cent level of confidence. 
The 12th grade differences were not signifi- 
cant and were in the opposite direction to 
that hypothesized. In general, then, the 
congruent groups were significantly more 
positively accepted by their peers on a 
sociometric instrument. 


Discussion 


The results of this study offer some sup- 
port for the general hypothesis that there is 
a relationship between maladjustment on 
the one hand, and a discrepancy between 
internally and externally measured social 
class level on the other. The most signifi- 
cant findings were obtained with the socio- 
metric data; this may indicate that peer 
perceptions are the most sensitive measures 
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of the kind of maladjustment which is as- 
sociated with such discrepancy. It might 
be hypothesized that peers are more sensi- 
tive to the kinds of behavior which accom- 
pany these discrepancies than are teachers 
or the subjects themselves. Pursuing this 
a little further, we might speculate that the 
teachers are more aware of overt aggressive 
and negative behavior than they are of 
more subtle evidences of social rejection. 
This formulation would also be consistent 
with the finding regarding referrals to the 
principal for disciplinary reasons. The 
social discrepants may, in their attempts to 
be accepted by their peers, use these more 
subtle methods rather than the kind of be- 
havior called “disciplinary” which is more 
attention-getting of teachers, and which re- 
sults in referrals to the principal. In fact, 
conforming behavior may be an important 
aspect of the adjustment of social discrep- 
ants, especially in the case of those who are 
upwardly mobile. 

However, another line of reasoning to 
explain our results would focus on the 
validity of the instruments utilized in this 
study for collecting the particular data. It 
might be, for example, that the teachers 
were not able to provide reliable or valid 
ratings of maladjustment with this particu- 
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lar rating scale. Both rating scales and 
teachers have gained some notoriety in this 
regard. 

The same line of reasoning might be 
applied to the self-reports of problems; the 
SRA Youth Inventory provides a measure 
of the number of problems reported, but it 
offers no indication of their intensity. 
Thus it is possible for one individual to 
present a more disturbed profile as a re- 
sult of reporting a number of minor an- 
noyances, while another person may be 
much more seriously disturbed in only one 
or a few problem areas. If true, this is a 
serious shortcoming of such inventories, not 
only for research, but also for use in guid- 
ance and counseling. 


Further Research 


Further research in this area might well 
be focussed on two points. The first has 
to do with methodology; it would be de- 
sirable to try other instruments to measure 
teacher- and self-ratings, in the hope that 
more valid instruments might yield further 
evidences of maladjustment associated with 
discrepancies between internal and external 
measures of social class level. For example, 
the teacher ratings used to test the second 
hypothesis yielded differences between the 
discrepant and congruent groups at the 7 per 
cent level of confidence. A more refined 
instrument might discriminate the groups 
more effectively. Similarly, a self-report of 
problems which provides some measure of 
intensity of problems might differentiate 
the groups. It might also be worthwhile to 
use various kinds of personality measures, 
including some of the projective ones, in the 
hope that they will be more sensitive than 
was the instrument used in present study. 

The second direction that further research 
might take is to explore more intensively 
the psychodynamics of the peer relation- 
ships of the youngsters whose social class 
self-concept deviates markedly from their 
social class status as classified by an out- 
side observer. It might be hypothesized 
that these “discrepant” youth are having 
difficulties in being accepted because they 
reject identification with others of similar 
socio-economic standing, while they are un- 
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acceptable to the group with which they 
seek identification. This hypothesis is 
applicable both to the person who sees him- 
self at a higher level than his status charac- 
teristics would place him, and to the indi- 
vidual whose self-concept is at a lower level 
than he would be placed by an observer 
using an external frame of reference. 


Summary 


This study was an attempt to test the 
general hypothesis that maladjustment is 
associated with a discrepancy between one’s 
externally measured social class level and 
his own perception of his social class level. 
It was reasoned that such a discrepancy 
would lead to tension and this tension 
would then be evidenced in various ways. 

Accordingly, two equated groups of 54 
high school students were compared for 
signs of maladjustment, one of the groups 
showing considerable discrepancy between 
external and internal measures of social 
class level, and the other showing almost no 
such discrepancy. The Warner Index of 
Status Characteristics was used as the ex- 
ternal measure, while the Sims SCI Scale 
was the internal measure. 

The groups were then compared on the 
following variables: SRA Youth Inventory 
Scores, teachers’ ratings of maladjustment, 
number of referrals to school psychologist, 
number of referrals to school principal for 
disciplinary reasons, and Ohio Social Ac- 
ceptance Scale scores. The referrals to 
psychologist and principal both were too 
small in number to be very meaningful, and, 
of the remaining data, only the OSA Scale 
proved to be discriminating between the 
groups. 

These findings offer some support for the 
general hypothesis that maladjustment is 
associated with discrepancies between in- 
ternal and external measures of social class 
level. In particular, there is evidence of 
disturbed peer relationships. The failure 
of the problem check list and teacher rat- 
ings to support the hypothesis may be 
attributable to a possible low order of 
validity of the instruments and techniques 
used. Another possible explanation is that 
perhaps these findings indicate that the 
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kind of behavior associated with such social 
dass discrepancy is more noticeable and 
annoying to peers than to teachers. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH PLANS CAMPAIGN 


Hoping to recruit a citizens’ army against mental illness, the National 
Association for Mental Health made plans at its 1956 annual meeting for 
an intensive campaign of organization and public education. The NAMH 


- adopted a four-point program: (1) The formation in every community of 


a mental health association in which all citizens can enroll; (2) Organized 
efforts to achieve adequate care and treatment for the 750,000 men and 
women now in hospitals because of mental illness; (3) The development 
of community services for the mentally ill and their families; (4) Full 
cooperation with other community groups in promoting mental health. 

Winfred Overholser, Superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Wash- 
ington, told the meeting that the public must support more research, 
training, treatment, rehabilitation and prevention if the nation is to averi 
“constant growth in the mental hospital population, continued overcrowd- 
ing, wastage of human beings, and a crushing financial burden to the 
taxpayer.” 

William C. Menninger of the Menninger clinic emphasized the impor- 
tance of the fund-raising work that aroused citizens groups could do, 
saying “behind all our problems is the lack of money for training, research 
and prevention. He said the group should encourage state legislators to 
think not only of “bricks”—new buildings and other facilities—but also of 
“brains”—professional personnel to staff the psychiatric services. “Every 
place we go, we find a crying need for personnel and the inability to fill it 
—in hospitals, clinics, government services and research centers . . . If 
a priority is to be given, then it should be ‘brains before bricks.’ Buildings 
without staff do not make people well, and today we do not have even 
50 per cent of the trained professional staff to provide the neessary 
service in the existing hospital buildings.” 
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Social Factors in the 


PRESTIGE RANKING OF OCCUPATIONS 


ALVIN W. ROSE and MILDRED C. WALL 


Fhe SEVERAL studies we have had on the 
social status of occupations have all 
shown a striking similarity, among a vari- 
ety of peoples, in the prestige ranking of oc- 
cupations [2, 3]. But this may be a surface 
and deceptive similarity; for underneath 
this resemblance in prestige rankings there 
may exist a variety of orientations and atti- 
tudes toward the several occupations—ori- 
entations drawn along the lines of such 
cleavages as social class, race, socio-eco- 
nomic position, geographical region, na- 
tionality, education, and ethnicity. In 
other words, in all modern industrial soci- 
eties the occupational status structure with 
its corresponding prestige ranking system, 
in broad outline, remains fairly stable over 
long periods of time. But modern indus- 
trial societies are multigroup societies; and 
almost inherent in the very concept “multi- 
group society” is the inference of varying 
orientations to the institutional complex, 
certainly to the occupations which comprise 
the economic order. 

The assumption here, therefore, is that 
the real dynamics of occupations—whether 
(a) in choosing a career, (b) while seeking 
satisfaction on the job, or (c) during the 
declining years of retirement—can better 
be assessed by understanding the different 
reasons which each of the respective groups 
predominantly employ in attributing—all 
of them—a more or less common prestige 
ranking to the modern system of occupa- 
tions. Accordingly, what is needed is a 
series of careful studies of prestige ranking 
of occupations among the several sub- 
groups which comprise the total society. 

The writers have been studying the social 


Atvin W. Rose is Associate Professor of Sociology 
at Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan. 
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status of occupations among southern Ne- 
groes. The purpose of this paper is to re- 
port some findings of a pilot investigation 
of the prestige ranking of occupations by 
samples of Negro junior and senior high 
school students in a small community of 
the upper south. 


Method 


Sixty-eight junior and senior high school 
Negro students were asked to rank, in order 
of highest prestige, 15 selected occupations. 
Each student was given a set of 15 cards, 
on each of which was the name of an occu- 
pation. Each respondent was asked to do 
two things: first to arrange these 15 cards 
in order of what to him constituted highest 
prestige; secondly, to write at length the 
reason for the ranking which he or she 
gave each occupation. Focused interview 
follow-ups were employed where it was felt 
necessary [8]. The respondents occupy a 
“lower-middle” and “lower” status position. 
This ranking in terms of socio-economic 
status was done primarily on the basis of 
one of the writers’ intimate knowledge of 
this community, and against the _back- 
ground of the Warner studies. 


Results 


While only 15 occupations were used in 
this study as against the 45 and 25 occupa- 
tions of the Counts and Deeg and Paterson 
studies, respectively—a general comparison 
of the prestige rankings in the three studies 
may be seen in TABLE lI. 

The physician: Thirty-eight (or 56 per 
cent) of the 68 students ranked the physi- 
cian first, while 61 (or 89.7 per cent) of the 
68 students ranked the physician in either 
first, second or third position. 

These results compare strongly with the 
prestige ranking studies among white re- 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison of Median Prestige Rankings of 
Fifteen Occupations 





Rank Order 
Rank Order by Deeg and Rank Order 





Occu- by Counts, Paterson,t by Rose and 
pation 1925t 1946 Wall, 1956 
Physician 2 1 1 
Lawyer 3 2.5 2 
Nurse 0* 0 3 
Stenog- 0 0 4 
rapher 
Elementary 8 8 5 
School 
Teacher 
Civil En- 5 5 6 
gineer 
Soldier 17 19 7 
Farmer 9 12 8 
Insurance 14 10 9 
Agent 
Machinist 10 9 10 
Plumber 18 17 ll 
Barber 20 20 12 
Carpenter 16 15 13 
Mill 0 0 14 
Worker 
Truck 21 21.5 15 
Driver 


* Zero indicates occupation was not used in pre- 
vious studies. 

* Unlike the Counts and Deeg and Paterson re- 
ports, this study includes some traditionally female 
occupations some of which, as may be seen, are im- 
portant in the rankings. 





spondents. But in these studies of white 
respondents there are several hypotheses 
given for the high ranking of the physician, 
none of which apply here. It is widely as- 
sumed, for instance, that “persons at the 
lower end of the socio-economic scale are 
more likely than those at the upper end to 
emphasize the economic aspects of work, 
whereas those at the upper end more 
typically stress the satisfaction they find 
in the work itself” [7]. The respondents in 
this study are at the lower end of the socio 
economic scale, but, as we shall see, do not 
emphasize the economic rewards of the 
physicians. Other studies suggest that 
white respondents rate physicians at or near 
the top of the occupational hierarchy be- 
use they know intimately (relative or 
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same thing. 
cated, there was some follow-up interview- 
ing, each of the respondents was not asked 


But the re- 


family friend) a physician [5]. 
spondents in this study do not suggest this 
as their reason for the high ranking given 


the physician. Still other studies suggest 
that the white respondents rate high those 
occupations to which they aspire and that 
those students with high aspiration levels 
have unsatisfactory interpersonal relations 
in the family of orientation during early 
childhood, that these unsatisfactory family 
relations produce insecurity which is trans- 
lated into neurotic striving for the power, 
recognition and success which an occupa- 
tion such as the physician affords [4]. This 
hypothesis would obviously overlook the 
fact that Americans, as a whole, apparently 
give a high prestige ranking to physicians. 

The respondents in the present study 
ranked physicians first out of a concern 
about sickness and general problems of 
health. It may be well to quote some of 
these respondents directly: 


Case No. 36: 
Case No. 39: 


Because he helps many people live. 
A physician should be rated first be- 
cause he helps to save people's lives 
and to combat dreaded diseases. 

It is good to be a physician because 
he can help cure the people who are 
sick. 

First, because he helps people to 
have good health, and gives them 
good advice about how to keep good 


Case No. 41: 


Case No. 40: 


health. 


Case No. 43: I put the physician first because I 
think we need the physician in 
order that 


health and good health is the most 


we may obtain good 
important thing in life. 

I rate the physician first because of 
the work that he carries on in help- 
ing people to live to the best of their 
health. 

I rate the physician first because he 
has been skillfully trained to do the 
work of curing the diseases and 
sicknesses of many people, and 
being a physician is a very high 
goal. 


Case No. 34: 


Case No, 33: 


Practically all the other responses of 
those who ranked the physician first say the 
Now, while, as we have indi- 
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explicitly whether he wanted or aspired to 
become a physician. It cannot, therefore, 
be said for certain that these uniformly 
high rankings given the physician are not 
related to aspirations to become physicians. 
But, on the basis of our intimate knowledge 
of these students and of the community 
(one of us has been a teacher here for 14 
years and is now in charge of vocational 
guidance) we believe it would be extra- 
ordinary indeed if those students we did 
not interview would, in significant num- 
bers, express aspirations to become physi- 
cians. None of the parents and/or ac- 
quaintances of the respondents are physi- 
cians. There is no Negro physician in this 
community, nor has there been one here 
within the last 14 years. The economic, ob- 
jective condition of the respondents and 
their parents is so extremely meager that, to 
our best knowledge, no such expressed 
aspiration has come to the faculty from the 
respondents. It is therefore difficult to infer 
from the quotations above that these stu- 
dents are, in any conscious manner and 
however indirectly, indicating any desire to 
become physicians. 

But these respondents do have an ac- 
quaintance with disease and sickness and 
with the ultimate matter of death and the 
business of staying alive. In their scheme 
of experiences the physician has played an 
important role in helping them, their rela- 
tives, and acquaintances in these matters of 
health and life. Apparently one of the basic 
concerns of the lower socio-economic groups 
in American society may be more a concern 
of meeting the day-to-day exigencies with 
which they are confronted, rather than 
aspiring for such lofty occupational goals as 
becoming a physician. One must first live, 
before one can live for noble purposes. 
These data would seem to suggest that in 
this sample, and presumably among other 
human beings similarly situated, the physi- 
cian holds a lofty place just as he does in the 
Counts and Hartmann studies [2, 5]. But 
these data would seem to suggest that the 
reasons for this high ranking of the physi- 
cian may differ as between the several sub- 
cultural groups. 


The nurse: interview material 


The 
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seems to suggest two basic reasons for the 
high ranking of the nurse. In the first 
place, nursing is awarded a high prestige 
ranking because of its close association with 
the highest of all occupations (in the eyes 
of these respondents), the physician. Some 
direct quotations from these respondents 
may help to substantiate this point. 


He (the physician) would want a 
helper. That's what a nurse is for. 
I rate a nurse second. It is very 
important for a physician to have 
someone to assist him in his work 
and do many things for a patient 
while the doctor is on another duty, 
We need nurses to help the doctors. 
The nurse is second because she 
goes along with the physician in 
helping to obtain good health. 
The nurse is needed in order to 
help the physician to keep good 
health among the people. 

The nurse must work with a physi- 
cian in order to make him effective 
and carry out his orders. 

I rate the nurse next (third) be- 
cause someone has to help the 
Doctor, and she has a money mak- 
ing job. 

I rate the nurse third because she 
is depended upon to help the 
physician in aiding the sick. 


Case No. I: 


Case No. 33: 


Case No. 37: 
Case No. 43: 


Case No. 42: 
Case No. 39: 


Case No. 24: 


Case No. 22: 


It is clear from these responses that there 
is apparently a norm in the society, ex- 
pressed as a part of the basic personality 
structure of the personalities in this com- 
munity, that nurses should have a prestige 
ranking because of their association with 
the physician. 

A second reason which the interview ma- 
terials disclose for the high ranking of the 
nurse has to do with the factor of cleanli- 
ness, that is, with the “beautiful, clean, 
white uniforms” which they wear. It may 
be well to quote directly some of the re- 
sponses to substantiate this conclusion: 


Case No. 8: I put nurse in second place be- 
cause she is very clean always on 
her job and makes very large sums 
of money. She is very much recog- 
nized in society. 

I choose nurses second because they 
wear white uniforms. 


Case No. 29: 
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I rated nurse first because she is 
one of the highest ranking persons 
in society and is complimented by 
all people for her clean white 
uniforms. 

I list nurses first because I like to 
treat sick people and I like the 
clean white uniforms; they look so 
good. 

I put the nurse third, because she 
makes a larger sum of money and 
she is well dressed in her white uni- 
form. 

I rated nurse first because as a 
nurse one just looks beautiful in 
a white uniform, neat and clean at 
all times. She is always important. 


Case No. 50: 


Case No. 14: 


Case No. 25: 


Case No. 15: 


From these responses it seems also clear 
that another important reason for the high 
prestige of the nurse is the phenomenon of 
cleanliness. Essentially, this high prestige 
ranking of the nurse, therefore, seems to 
reflect a condition of reference group be- 
havior, but a kind of reference group be- 
havior which has really two components. 
In the first instance, where this high pres- 
tige is because of the alliance of the occu- 
pation with the physician, the reference 
behavior is apparently what Mr. Kelley calls 
“normative,” in the sense of a general posi- 
tive, societal value [6]. 

In the second place, there is a kind of 
what Mr. Kelley calls “comparative refer- 
ence group function” in the comparison by 
the respondents of the clean, white position 
of the nurses with their own perhaps drab 
and not-so-clean existence. 

Now, it is important to note that the pres- 
tige ranking of the Baudler and Paterson 
respondents (all of whom were white) show 
a similarly high ranking for nurses. Per- 
haps here is one of the subleties of social 
class analysis which needs much additional 
study. For it seems difficult to accept that 
the engineer, who may make thousands of 
dollars annually in excess of the small 
salary of the nurse and whose technical or 
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educational requirements and_ general); 
superior style of personal living so far sur- 
pass that of the nurse, should occupy in the 
minds of the people less prestige than the 
nurse. And yet, this higher prestige of th 
nurse is a fact that cannot be ignored. 

The reasons for the prestige ranking 
given the physician and the nurse in this 
study may suffice to clarify the point of this 
paper. “Modern mass societies, indeed, are 
made up of a bewildering variety of social 
worlds. Each has an organized outlook 
[9].” In outwardly conforming to the 
norms of the larger society, the people may 
“use the standards of groups in which they 
are not recognized members, sometimes of 
groups in which they have never partici- 
pated directly, and sometimes of groups that 
do not exist at all [9].” An accurate under- 
standing of the social-psychology of occupa- 
tions would seem to require that we look 
beneath this mask of similarity in these 
prestige rankings and reveal, through com- 
parative studies, the different orientations 
which the various sub-groups in the society 
have to the occupational structure. 
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The Multiple Aptitude Tests 


DAVID SEGEL 


ben MULTIPLE Aptitude Tests were de- 
signed primarily to provide valid and 
reliable measures to aid in the educational 
and vocational guidance of students in the 
secondary school. This objective was the 
basis for the types of aptitude areas chosen 
to be measured and this objective also in- 
fluenced the development of the methods 
for using the test scores—especially in rela- 
tion to success in various sequences in the 
high school curriculum. It was felt that 
scores on tests in themselves are valueless 
unless they have (1) reliability and validity 
and if (2) counselors are made as aware as 
possible of the meaning of the scores in 
dealing with specific individuals. It may be 
that the contribution of the tests in regard 
to this second point will be considered in 
the years to come the greater of the two 
points. 

Although designed primarily for second- 
ary school guidance, preliminary research 
relating the scores on tests to occupational 
success indicates they may have consider- 
able validity for placement and promotion 
in industry. The publication of the tests, 
however, is not being justified for this 
purpose. 


Contents 


The nine tests surviving the investigation 
on reliability and validity were: 

Test |. Word Meaning: This test meas- 
ures the extent of the individual’s vocabu- 


Davin SEGEL is Specialist for Pupil Appraisal, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

1The Multiple Aptitude Tests project was de- 
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RASKIN, Associate Professor of Psychology at Brook- 
lyn College, is the co-author of the Tests. 


lary or knowledge of word meaning which 
is an important phase of the verbal com. 
prehension factor. It consists of sixty mul- 
tiple choice items in which the examinee is 
asked to select the one of four words which 
most closely resembles the initial stimulus 
word in meaning. The time limit for Test 
1 is twelve minutes. 

Test 2. Paragraph Meaning: There are 
eight paragraphs in this test each of which 
is followed by four to nine multiple choice 
items for which the examinee is allowed 
thirty minutes of working time. The con- 
tent of the eight paragraphs represents a 
variety of material from the fields of litera- 
ture, philosophy, social science and history, 
and science. There are several types of 
questions among the multiple choice items 
following the paragraphs. Some ask for 
specific information, and others require gen- 
eral interpretation. Still others require 
the examinee to make inferences and to 
draw on his general knowledge. This type 
of test is valuable in measuring the verbal 
comprehension factor. The eight para 
graphs are arranged in order of reading 
difficulty on the basis of the experimental 
data gathered. 

Test 3. Language Usage: This test 
measures the examinee’s ability to detect 
errors in grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
and capitalization. It consists of sixty 
sentences, each of which is divided into 
four parts. Most of the sentences contain 
errors in one or more of the four parts 
although there are two sentences which do 
not have any errors in them. The examinee 
is asked to identify the parts of the sentences 
that contain errors. This type of test 
is valuable in measuring both the verbal 
comprehension and perceptual speed fac 
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tors. The examinee’s working time for the 
test is twenty-five minutes. 

Test 4. Routine Clerical Facility: This 
test measures the individual’s rate and ac- 
curacy in checking likenesses and differ- 
ences in names and numbers, which is one 
of the very best measures of perceptual 
speed. Each item consists of a pair of 
names and a pair of numbers some of which 
are the same and some of which are dif- 
ferent. The numbers are from four to six 
digits long; and the persons and firms in- 
clude both short and long names with a 
variety of punctuation, symbols, and ac- 
cepted abbreviations. Since speed is such 
an important factor in this test and a rela- 
tively large amount of time is involved in 
marking the 180 responses, it was necessary 
to establish different time limits for mark- 
ing answers on separate answer sheets and 
for marking answers in the test booklets. 
Experimental evidence resulted in setting 
the time limits at six and one-half minutes 
when answers are recorded in the test book- 
lets and eight minutes when separate an- 
swer sheets are used. 


Test 5. Arithmetic Reasoning: The 
thirty-five items of this test involve the 
individual’s understanding of and his ability 
to solve arithmetic reasoning problems as 
well as his knowledge of arithmetic symbols. 
Each item consists of a verbal description 
which gives the essential facts of the prob- 
lem followed by four possible answers. The 
student is asked to indicate which of the 
four answers given is the correct one. The 
examinee must comprehend the problem, 
apply the correct principle involved, and 
employ arithmetic fundamentals to deter- 
mine the correct answer—which is an ex- 
cellent measure of the number factor. 
Several items involve unique numbering 
systems and the individual's ability to 
understand new mathematical concepts. 
Actual working time for this test is thirty 
minutes. 


Test 6. Arithmetic Computation: This 
is a test of the examinee’s mastery of the 
fundamental arithmetic skills which is also 
an excellent measure of the number factor. 
It consists of thirty-five problems distrib- 
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uted among the fundamental processes of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. More specific areas involved are 
common fractions, decimal fractions, per- 
centage, whole numbers, and linear meas- 
ure. Each item consists of a problem fol- 
lowed by four answers. The student is 
asked to work out his answer to the prob- 
lem and then indicate which of the four 
answers is correct. The simple, yet basic, 
items which make up this test make it yield 
valid and reliable results in the relatively 
short time of twenty-two minutes. 

Test 7. Applied Science and Mechanics: 
The understanding and application of sci- 
entific and mechanical principles makes up 
the content of this measuring instrument, 
much of which directly involves spatial 
visualization. Practical situations involv- 
ing physics and chemistry are presented to 
the student. His responses reveal the ex- 
tent of his understanding of the principles 
involved and their application. Sixty well- 
illustrated items make up the body of the 
test which includes items concerning the 
nature of fluids, gases, and machines of 
various types. The examinee’s actual work- 
ing time for the test is thirty minutes. 

Test 8. Spatial Relations—Two Dimen- 
sions: Each of the twenty-five items of this 
test consists of a row of figures with a com- 
pleted figure on the left and four groups of 
pieces to the right, one of which can be 
fitted together exactly to form the figure 
shown on the left. The examinee is asked 
to indicate which group of pieces could be 
fitted together to form the figure. This is 
one of the best types of tests to measure this 
phase of the spatial visualization factor. 
All of the items of this test are two dimen- 
sional in nature. Actual working time is 
eight minutes. 

Test 9. Spatial Relations—Three Dimen- 
sions: This is a test of spatial relations 
with all items involving the visualization of 
three dimensions. Each item consists of 
a row of figures, the one on the left being 
a completed object drawn in perspective as 
a three dimensional figure. To the right 
are four patterns in two dimensions, one 
of which can be used to form the object on 
the left. The examinee is asked to visualize 
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the objects which would be formed by the 
four patterns and to indicate the one which 
would form exactly the object on the left. 
Test 9 has twenty-five items which take 
twelve minutes of working time. 


Factor Groupings 


The nine Multiple Aptitude Tests, de- 
scribed individually in the foregoing para- 
graphs, were constructed so as to yield re- 
sults for four basic factors as well as results 
for the nine primary aptitude areas. Each 
of the nine individual tests contributes to 
one or more of the basic factors. The four 
basic factors and the tests which contribute 
to them are as follows: 


I. Verbal Comprehension 
Test 1. Word Meaning 
Test 2. Paragraph Meaning 
Test 3. Language Usage 
II. Perceptual Speed 
Test 3. Language Usage 
Test 4. Routine Clerical Facility 
III. Numerical Reasoning 
Test 5. Arithmetic Reasoning 
Test 6. Arithmetic Computation 
IV. Spatial Visualization 
Test 7. Applied Science and Me- 
chanics 
Test 8. Spatial Relations-Two Di- 
mensions 
Test 9. Spatial Relations—Three Di- 
mensions 


Verbal Comprehension Factor: The vari- 
ous aspects of the verbal comprehension 
factor are measured by Test 1, Word Mean- 
ing; Test 2, Paragraph Meaning; and Test 
3, Language Usage. As can be seen by the 
nature of these tests, this factor involves 
comprehension rather than the production 
of language. French (3) indicates the na- 
ture of this factor as follows, “This discus- 
sion leads to a definition of Verbal Compre- 
hension as a factor embodying the knowl- 
edge and understanding of the English 
language. Vocabulary is, of course, basic; 
but the comprehension of whole sentences 
or paragraphs is also a function of this 
factor. The three tests measuring this 
factor involve all of these phases of the 
verbal comprehension factor.” 
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Perceptual Speed Factor: The perceptual 
speed factor is measured by Test 4, Routine 
Clerical Facility and also Test 3, Language 
Usage. This factor involves speed of identi- 
fication rather than difficulty. French states 
that the high loadings of this factor in tests 
involving the sameness of names and num- 
bers in pairs “ indicate that clerical 
ability as usually tested is mainly Perceptual 
Speed.” Although Test 4, Routine Clerical 
Facility measures this factor quite ade- 
quately by itself, the results for Test 3, 
Language Usage are sufficiently loaded with 
perceptual speed to strengthen the measure- 
ment of this factor. 

Numerical Reasoning Factor: The nu- 
merical reasoning factor is measured by 
Test 5, Arithmetic Reasoning and Test 6, 
Arithmetic Computation. This factor in- 
volves facility in manipulating numbers and 
deductive reasoning. As French states (3), 
“The best tests of the Number factor as 
those with the greatest amount of number 
handling, namely, tests of the four arith- 
metical operations.” He states further, 
“Arithmetical reasoning tests are not pure 
tests of this (Number) factor; they tend to 
be heavily loaded in both the Number and 
Deductive factors.” Concerning the deduc- 
tive reasoning factor, French says, “High 
up on the factor is Arithmetic Reasoning, 
where a body of general theory is applied 
to the solution of specific problems.” The 
combining of results for Tests 5 and 6 into 
a numerical reasoning factor results in high 
predictive values for success in many school 
subjects as will be seen in the section on 
validity. 

Spatial Visualization Factor: This factor 
is akin to space, spatial orientation, and 
visualization. However, since each of these 
areas seems to be heavily loaded with ele- 
ments of the other they have been combined 
in the Multiple Aptitude Tests under the 
heading of Spatial Visualization. Spatial 
visualization involves perception in two and 
three dimensions, orientation in spatial 
patterns, and the manipulation of objects 
in imagination. It is measured by Test 
7, Applied Science and Mechanics; Test 8, 
Spatial Relations-Two Dimensions; and 
Test 9, Spatial Relations—Three Dimen- 
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TABLE 1 


Reliability of the Multiple Aptitude Tests at the Ninth Grade Level 








Spa. Spa. 
Rel.— Rel.— 
Word Par. Lang. Rout. Arith. Arith. App.Sci. Two Three 
Mean. Mean. Usage (Cler.Fa. Reason Comp. & Mech. Dimen. Dimen. 
Boys 
667 cases* 0.91 0.81 0.86 0.87 0.88 0.93 0.86 0.89 0.79 
Girls 
636 casest 0.86 0.79 0.89 0.88 0.88 0.94 0.70 0.87 0.78 





* For Test 4—97 cases. 
tFor Test 4—93 cases. 


sions. Test 7 is almost as heavily loaded 
with Factor III as Factor IV when all data 
are considered, but the data for females and 
the job relationships between spatial ability 
and applied scienée and mechanics resulted 
in its inclusion in Factor IV. 

The nine tests are printed in separate 
booklets and may be used with or without 
answer sheets. The answer sheets may be 
machine scored or by hand. The actual 
testing time is 2 hours and 55!/, minutes 
while the overall administration would be 
about 41/, hours if given in two separate 
sittings. If given in separate class periods 
of 45 or 50 minutes the tests can be given 
in six or seven class periods. 

The norms for the tests were based on 
certain criteria which it seemed would 
reasonably insure a normal distribution. 
These criteria were: (1) Examinees must 
be a representative sampling from each part 
of the United States; (2) Each examinee 
must take all nine tests; (3) Examinees must 
represent a normal distribution in terms of 
general scholastic ability; (4) It must be a 
representative group as regards different 
racial groups in the United States. 

A total of over 11,000 pupils were tested 
using these criteria and from this popula- 
tion appropriate samples were used for the 
standardization and the various studies of 
reliability and validity. 


Reliability! 


The reliability coefficients of the indi- 





‘Tables and charts and other evidence in this 
uticle not specifically referred to come from the 
Manual for the Multiple Aptitude Tests [4]. 
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vidual tests at a typical grade level (the 
ninth) for boys and girls are given in TABLE 
1. All reliability coefficients, except for 
Test 4, were calculated by the Kuder- 
Richardson formula. Since speed is such 
an essential element in Test 4, the reliability 
was obtained by calculating the Pearson 
product moment method, using the test- 
retest method corrected for range. 

The reliability coefficients for the four 
factors of the tests are given in TABLE 2. 
These were computed at each grade level 
through the Kuder-Richardson formula and 
averaged. This involved more than 100 
cases for each sex at each grade level. 


TABLE 2 


Average Reliability Coefficients for MAT 
Factors Expressed in Standard Score Units for 








Grades 7-13 
Factor Boys Girls 
r r 
I. Verbal Comprehension 0.95 V.95 
II. Perceptual Speed 0.93 0.94 
Ill. Numerical Reasoning 0.92 0.92 
V. Spatial Visualization 0.93 0.91 





Validity 

The Multiple Aptitude Tests are based in 
part upon the principles arrived at from 
an analysis of data on intellectual abilities 
at the adolescent period and in part upon 
a consideration of the abilities needed in 
the more common subject areas. These 
bases were used to insure content validity 
realizing that good content validity is 
what makes possible or increases the chances 
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TABLE 3 
Intercorrelation Matrices for the Nine Multiple Aptitude Tests for Grades 7-13* 











c 


Multiple Aptitude Test Number 
















Multiple Aptitude Test 7 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

1. Word Meaning 0.74 0.52 0.14 0.50 0.47 0.39 0.25 0.36 
2. Para. Meaning 0.71 0.17 0.51 0.50 0.36 0.26 0.34 
3, Language Usage 0.52 0.51 0.20 0.42 0.45 0.29 0.16 0.28 
4. Rout. Cler. Fa. g 0.14 0.15 0. 0.28 0.11 0.10 8 
5. Arith, Reason. @ 0.54 0.52 0.37 0.20 0.29 0.43 § 
6. Arith. Comp. 2 0.46 0.47 0.42 0.25 0.26 0.42 2 
7. App. Sci. & Mech. 0.41 0.38 0.25 0.12 0.31 0.44 
8. Spa. Rel.—2 Dims. 0.27 0.23 0.19 0.18 0. 0.38 
9. Spa. Rel.—3 Dims. 0.37 0.35 0.28 0.14 0.46 0.42 0.49 0.41 










* Number of cases: 


Males, 1,624; Females, 1,497. 


Coefficients were calculated by the Pearson product- 


moment formula and corrected for actual grade placement. 


for good predictive validity. This is in line 
with Ebel’s recent analysis [2] of content 
validity in which he states: 


In every case quantitative validation builds on 
qualitative validation. Statistical validation is 
not an alternate to subjective validation, but an 
extension of it. All statistical procedures for 
validating tests are based ultimately upon com- 
mon agreement concerning what is being meas- 
ured by a particular measurement process. 


Although this is true and probably should 
be emphasized, it is still true that the proof 
of the efficiency of a guidance instrument 
must be in the end determined by the sta- 
tistical validation involving the concurrent, 
predictive, and construct types of validity. 

The construction of the Multiple Apti- 
tude Tests was undoubtedly influenced by 
the principles developed for the Technical 
Recommendations for Psychological Tests 
and Diagnostic Techniques [1]. 

It is impossible to present more than a 
small example of the validity data gathered 
on these tests. As indicated, the first type 
of validity considered was content validity. 
For this step, the vast results on past re- 
search on the relationship of areas of apti- 
tude with achievement were considered as 
well as areas established by factorial studies 
[5]. 

Three types of approaches were used to 
determine the validity of the tests. The 
first two types come under construct validity 
and the third one predictive validity. The 
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first approach was through the intercorrela- 
tion material. 

These data are presented separately for 
males and females in TaBLe 3. Data for 
grades 7-13 inclusive were pooled, and the 
correlation coefficients were calculated by 


TABLE 4 


Factor Analysis of Multiple Aptitude Tests: 
Rotated Factor Pattern Matrices* 








Males 
MAT Factor 
MAT Verbal Percep- Numeri- Spatial 
Num- Compre- tual cal Visuali- 
ber hension Speed Reasoning zation 
1 0.893 0.091 0.000 0.000 
2 0.893 0.091 0.000 0.000 
3 0.731 0.408 —0.045 0.000 
4 0.110 0.366 0.127 0.104 
5 0.070 0.000 0.686 0.094 
6 —0.068 0.174 0.828 0.000 
7 0.082 —0.069 0.340 0.312 
8 0.014 0.098 —0.089 0.653 
9 0.023 —0.034 0.100 0.653 
Females 
l 0.845 0.068 0.000 0.000 
2 0.845 0.068 0.000 0.000 
3 0.517 0.425 —0.016 —0.096 
4 —0.084 0.388 0.122 —0.010 
5 0.206 —0.054 0.618 0.085 
6 —0.113 0.255 0.668 0.021 
7 0.199 —0.141 0.212 0.445 
8 0.062 0.027 —0.146 0.627 
9 —0.010 0.035 0.077 0.627 





* School population involved: 1,624 males and 


1,497 females in grades 7-13. 
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the Pearson product-moment formula for 
1642 males and 1497 females. The pooling 
of scores made by students in a wide range 
of grades, on tests measuring skills for which 
there is increasing mastery from grade to 
grade, introduces an inflation of the inter- 
correlation coefficients, as compared with 
those characteristically obtained for single 
grades. ‘The test scores were, therefore, 
correlated with actual grade placements; 
and the effects of these correlations were 
partialed out. Thus, the coefficients in 
TaBLeE 3 exhibit the inter-test correlations 
to be expected from a broad sample at a 
single grade level. 

An aptitude test battery, to yield a dif- 
ferential analysis of greatest value, should 
sample a number of different abilities. In 


statistical terms this means that the corre- 
lations between the different tests in the 


battery should be relatively low. High 
intercorrelations indicate that the tests tend 
to measure the same or highly related 
abilities. As indicated in the objective, 
this battery was concerned with its value 
in the guidance situation. In Grades 7-13 
it is likely to be largely educational guid- 
ance. For this reason our primary interest 
is in the intercorrelations to TABLE 3 and 
the relation of the patterns of various test 
scores with success in various educational 
courses or curriculums. However, the 
correlations were subjected to factor analy- 
sis with the results as shown in TABLE 4 
below. These tables show that four fac- 
tors are strongly present. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MULTIPLE APTITUDE TEST SCORES AND SCHOOL MARKS 
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The second approach was through relat- 
ing the test scores on the various tests of 
the battery with other tests measuring the 
same abilities. Extensive data of this type 
was gathered but cannot be summarized in 
any short space, except to comment that 
the correlation coefficients showed signifi- 
cant and substantial relationships as_be- 
tween the tests of the Multiple Aptitude 
Test battery and other measurements of 
similar areas. 

The third type of validity lies in the re- 
lationships of scores on each of the tests 
and on the four factors with success in high 
school work. This is predictive validity, 
since these relationships were obtained by 
measuring the students’ abilities with the 
tests in the fall of the year and using marks 
established at the end of the year. In gen- 
eral, the following statements may be made: 
(1) There are considerable differences in 
the correlation coefficients between the vari- 
ous test scores and factor scores on the one 
hand and marks in different secondary 
school subjects on the other; and (2) there 
are definite differences in the patterns of 
correlation coefficients for the different sub- 
jects. The following groups (Figure 1) 
give some of this data. They show the 
variation in predictive correlation coeffi- 
cients with the different subjects and the 
pattern of predictive correlation coefficients 
for each subject for four high school sub- 
jects. For example, the correlation co- 
efficient for females between Test 1 and 
algebra marks is 0.32; success in shorthand 
has a coefficient of 0.50 with the same test, 
while the coefficient for success in art is 
—0.02 and for chemistry 0.46. Thus, the 
correlation for each set of test scores can 
be read. Also, the charts make for an easy 
comparison of correlation coefficients for 
the different tests with success in each sub- 
ject for each sex. It is the difference in these 
patterns of correlation coefficients which 
are important evidence of differential va- 
lidity. 


Use of the MAT in Counseling 


Many and varied uses can be made of the 
Multiple Aptitude Tests. They can be 
used separately in specific matter courses or 
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areas, and also in counseling and personnel 
work, to help determine the individual's 
degree of aptitude in a given field. The 
latter use is by far the most important. 
The tests which are combined to measure 
one of the four factors afford an evermore 
valid and reliable index of the individual's 
degree of aptitude in somewhat broader 
areas. As stated at the beginning of this 
article, one of the important and unique 
points regarding these tests lies in the 
methodology for interpreting accurately the 
test scores. This is over and beyond the 
matters of reliability and validity. It con- 
sists of the methodology through which the 
reliability and validity can come to life to 
the guidance counselor. Several types of 
analyses are open to the counselor in this 
regard. There are two of these which have 
gone farther in this regard than other 
counseling devices described in either test 
manuals or guidance textbooks. One is the 
use of the Extended Profile and the other 
is the use of the Transparent Profile. These 
will be described briefly. It must be cau- 
tioned that these descriptions are indica- 
tions only of the more complete descrip- 
tions available in the Manual [4]. 

This first device—the Extended Profile— 
is unique in that the significance of the dif- 
ferences among the scores can be judged 
(Figure 2). This is one of the important 
points about multi-aptitude tests. Unless 
the accuracy of the differences shown can be 
judged, the test profile as a guidance instru- 
ment is of doubtful value. This profile is 
the basis for the general guidance of the 
individual (with, of course, other data and 
information known about the individual, 
including also a measure of general level), 
especially as to the curriculum he might 
follow in school and the general area of his 
vocational future. 

Most progressive counselors now use such 
test profiles or a series of test scores as set 
down in a cumulative record. However, 
their idea of the accuracy of the profile, 1.¢., 
the significance statistically of the variations 
in test scores even though given in standard 
scores or percentiles is of necessity liable 
to a considerable error—in many cases there 
is probably a large systematic error by either 
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minimizing or maximizing the variations 
among test scores. For these tests, not only 
have these standard scores been calculated 
but they have been put directly on the Ex- 
tended Profile sheet. 

The other new device is the use of Trans- 
parent Profile, not illustrated here, which 
involves the comparison of the standard 
scores of the individual with the standard 
scores of the highest 10 per cent and lowest 
10 per cent in final outcome in various sub- 
ject fields. This is a more detailed analysis 
of the individual than that given through 
the Extended Profile and can be used for 
more detailed guidance. 

The most strategic place to use the MAT 
is at the eighth or ninth grade level since 
the students are preparing at this time to 
make choices among the different secon- 
dary school curriculums. The second stage 
for using the MAT is during the latter half 
of the tenth grade. At this time, a re- 
appraisal of earlier decisions should be 
made since most secondary school curricula 
are arranged so that greater specialization 
takes place in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. Multiple Aptitude Test results can 
be a real help in making needed adjust- 
ments in a student’s educational program 
before he starts his junior year in high 
school. 

The third stage at which the Multiple 
Aptitude Tests will be of special value is 
during the twelfth grade. At this time, 
high school students are extremely con- 
cerned over their educational and occupa- 


tional futures. Many students who have 
gone through the first eleven grades with- 
out much regard for the future suddenly 
become very much interested in educational 
and occupational planning. As a result, 
this is another time when the Multiple Apti- 
tude Tests can be especially helpful. 

It is important that standardized tests be 
administered and that the results be inter- 
preted by qualified persons. This is es- 
pecially true of such refined measuring in- 
struments as the Multiple Aptitude Tests, 
It is also important that other types of data 
be used and that test results be interpreted 
in terms of all the information that can be 
gathered. Other information that should 
be considered includes such things as the 
student’s interests, achievement, general 
intelligence, behavior, his mental and physi- 
cal health, school marks, educational back- 
ground, anecdotal records, and any other 
pertinent data available. 
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COMMENTS 


N THE CASE of the Segel-Raskin Multiple 

Aptitude Tests, as in the cases of several 
other multi-factor batteries which we have 
seen, the test author devotes considerably 
more space to describing the tests and the 
factorial composition of these tests than he 
devotes to the problem of validity. Even 
the discussion of validity shows a limited 
emphasis on predictive validity, with about 
three times as much space devoted to other 
types of validity (content, construct). In 
other words, this battery of multi-factor 
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tests is, like most others, still in a very early 
stage of development. There is not much 
that the author can say about its practical 
value, which is hardly demonstrated as yet, 
but it is pertinent for him to share an under- 
standing of the construction and theoreti- 
cal validity of the test battery. 

The purpose of the battery is clearly 
stated at the beginning of the article: sec 
ondary school guidance. In the end, then, 
its value must be demonstrated by how well 
it predicts success in the various school 
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subjects and curricula, in a variety of school 
situations. A suggestion is made that the 
battery “may have considerable validity 
for placement and promotion in industry”: 
reference is made to preliminary research 
justifying this suggestion. Again, data on 
predictive value for industrial selection are 
called for. It may be noted here that some 
evidence of the educational predictive value 
of the tests is reported, but that the reader 
is left to guess the nature of the industrial 
prediction data. If he is completely satis- 
fied with the educational data he may be 
willing to buy a pig in a poke for industry; 
if he is not satisfied with the reported edu- 
cational data, and if he knows how sparse 
industrial data usually are for test batteries, 
he will hesitate to follow the author’s half- 
made, half-withdrawn, suggestion that the 
tests be used for industrial selection pur- 
poses. 

The description of the tests raises a ques- 
tion concerning the role of school achieve- 
ment in the test performance. Let us recog- 
nize, to start, that no aptitude test measures 
pure aptitude, at least no paper-and-pencil 
aptitude test: It measures, at least, pro- 
ficiency in putting pencil to paper, some- 
thing taught and practiced in schools and 
not practiced much in digging ditches. But 
it has been shown that some aptitude tests 
are less affected by education than others. 
For example, the Minnesota Clerical Test, 
Numbers Part, is less affected by intelli- 
gence and reading speed than is the Names 
Part of the same test. In the present, MAT 
Battery, the Paragraph Meaning and Lan- 
guage Usage Tests, especially the latter, 
seem likely to be much more affected by 
school achievement than the Word Mean- 
ing Test. If so, the factor of Verbal Com- 
prehension is likely not to be so well meas- 
ured as it would be by other types of items. 
The Verbal Comprehension score may 
actually be an achievement, more than an 
aptitude, score. The fact that the factor 
analysis data reported in TABLE 4 show no 
communality between the Verbal Compre- 
hension and Numerical Reasoning factors 
supports this notion: were the Verbal fac- 
tor a Verbal Reasoning factor, as in most 
multi-factor batteries, the Verbal and Nu- 
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show more com- 
The quotation at 
the end of the discussion of Test 1 is, inci- 


merical factors would 
munality (Reasoning). 


dently, somewhat unfortunate: it gives the 
impression that French was referring to 
Segel’s “three tests measuring this factor,” 
which since French wrote in 1951 is mani- 
festly impossible, although the point made 
is sound and applicable to Segel’s tests. 

The discussion of reliability is helpful, for 
it takes into account the different types of 
reliability coefficients which are required by 
speeded and non-speeded tests, inflation 
due to heterogeneity of subjects, etc. The 
correction of the retest reliability coefficient 
for range is an example of a refinement of 
method which is refreshing, and gives the 
data more meaning. 

In reporting on the validity of the 
battery, Segel states that “our primary inter- 
est is in the intercorrelations to TABLE 3 
and the relation . . . with success in various 
educational courses and _ curriculums.” 
While it is true that the test intercorrela- 
tions are of interest, for the reasons Segel 
states, and that these tend to be satisfac- 
torily low, the intercorrelations of the fac- 
tor scores are also of interest. We have 
seen such data for some of the other multi- 
factor batteries, and they tend to be higher 
than one would like the intercorrelations of 
supposedly pure factors to be. The inter- 
correlations of Segel’s tests, the inclusion of 
some tests in more than one factor, and the 
factor loadings in TABLE 4, suggest that the 
factorial purity of this battery will not be 
as good as in some other batteries. The 
MAT may thus have a characteristic in 
common with the Differential Aptitude 
Tests, which intentionally sacrified factorial 
purity for empirical validity. It will be 
interesting to see whether the pattern of 
relationships to school grades is similar. 

The data on correlations with school 
grades are in some ways the antithesis of 
what we have seen for the DAT: instead 
of column after column of correlation co- 
efficients, in almost indigestible arrays, we 
find, for the MAT, a few simple graphs. 
The impression the graphs give is very 
good: the pattern for algebra certainly 
looks different from the pattern for short- 
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hand, art, and at one or two important 
points, chemistry. It might be noted, how- 
ever, that Language Usage correlates with 
Algebra achievement 0.40 for girls (0.32 
for boys); it would be important to know 
whether Arithmetic Computation is as 
good a predictor of English or History 
grades. It may be noted, also, that the 
graph for Art is based on a different part 
of the scale from the other four, so that 
what looks like a differential pattern for 
Art is actually a pattern of presumably 
non-significant coefficients which have no 
practical value. 

This brings up another criticism: there 
is no indication in this figure, nor in the 
related text, as to the number of cases repre- 
sented by these correlation coefficients, a 
question which is vital to the question of 
the significance of the low correlations. 
There is no indication as to how many 
schools these ninth grade students repre- 
sent. And, as seen in reviewing the DAT, 
when validity data are obtained from a 
number of classes, in a number of schools, 
the relationships between such tests and 
grades are not as uniformly differentiating 
and as consistent as these few graphs sug- 
gest. The two conclusions drawn by Segel 
in his paragraph on predictive validity are 
therefore too facile, based on data which 
are too limited. Here again, more precise 
regression methods, providing Beta weights 
for each test for each subject, with detailed 
descriptions of the adequacy of the criteria, 
are called for. And the factor validities 
also need to be reported, for a variety of 
situations and with sound criteria. 
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The use of the standard score system on 
the Extended Profile, as well as the per- 
centile, is a good but not unusual feature; 
making it easy for the user to ascertain the 
significance of differences between scores 
on the profile is helpful and sound. The 
Transparent profile is an ingenious device, 
helping the counselor to anticipate out- 
standingly good or poor performance. 

In conclusion, the Segel-Raskin Multiple 
Aptitude Battery is like most other batteries 
of this type in that, being rather new, it is 
lacking in empirical, and particularly pre- 
dictive, validity data. The preliminary 
work of norming, ascertaining reliability, 
and relating these tests to others appears to 
have been done rather well. The items 
used in the tests resemble those used in other 
tests of the same types. The test intercorre- 
lations are about as one would expect. The 
factorial purity is probably as good as that 
of some batteries, not as good as that of cer- 
tain others, but just how good it is remains 
unclear because of lack of data on factor 
intercorrelations. The counselor who wants 
to use a well-constructed, well-normed, and 
well-validated multifactor battery will do 
well to keep informed concerning this 
battery, as data on its validity appear in 
journals and in revised manuals; until much 
more such data appear, reported in some 
detail, he should use this battery only for 
research studies of the type which test au- 
thors and publishers, according to the 
American Psychological Association’s tech- 
nical standards, have some responsibility 
for conducting and reporting.—DoNALp E. 
SUPER 
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Perception: A Context for the Consideration of 


Persistence and Attrition among College Men 


MARLOWE SLATER 


_ ARE MANY who believe it is advan- 
tageous to our society that each individ- 
ual achieve the fullest educational develop- 
ment of which he is capable. Colleges and 
universities are to be included among the 
agents of society whose role is to facilitate 
and guide this development. 

When a student enters college it is as- 
sumed that he seeks to develop latent capaci- 
ties which he possesses. So long as he can 
meet the financial obligations and fulfill 
the academic and non-academic regulations 
set forth by the college, he may ordinarily 
continue in attendance until such time as 
he believes it not to his greatest advantage 
to do so. If attendance is discontinued we 
assume that some of these conditions for 
attendance have not been met. 

It has never been customary for us to an- 
ticipate that all those who start in college 
will graduate. We are not clear, however, 
as to the differences between those who 
remain to graduation and those who drop 
out prior to graduation. For example, we 
have come to believe that students with 
adequate financial resources and high apti- 
tude for academic activity will ordinarily 
complete the degree requirements in greater 
numbers than will those with little financial 
support and/or low aptitude scores. But 
even these conclusions are clouded when 
we observe that a budget which is adequate 
for one student may be considered most 
inadequate by another student in the same 
institution. This suggests that it would 
be helpful to have a basis for generating 
hypotheses concerning the manner in which 
“reasons” are related to attrition. It is the 
purpose of this article to describe a con- 
ceptual framework from which new hy- 
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potheses concerning persistence and attri- 
tion may be developed. 
Identifying the Variables 

A variety of procedures have been used 
in the attempt to identify variables related 
to the attrition of college and university 
students. The most common has been to 
seek reasons from those who have dropped 
out prior to the completion of a degree. 
Studies made by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion have been of this nature [/7, J/]. 
Others have sought to isolate factors in the 
total situation which discriminate between 
those who persist and those who do not. 
For example, Portenier [19] used a modified 
Simms Scale in an attempt to differentiate 
between persistent and non-persistent stu- 
dents at the University of Wyoming. Mac- 
donald [1/5] sought related variables in the 
pre-admissions data available at the Uni- 
versity of Toledo. Using only those who 
ranked low in high school classes, Munger 
[78] grouped students on the basis of their 
attendance records. He then analyzed vari- 
ance in mean scores on standardized tests 
and grades for semester 1. 

Since Goetsch [6] demonstrated the rela- 
tionship between parent income and child's 
attendance at college, numerous attempts 
have been made to interpret the correlation. 
Sociologists [7, 8] present evidence which 
suggests that occupational level, social class 
status, and general cultural factors account 
for the relationship. Psychologically ori- 
ented researchers note the relationship of 
both variables to a third, namely, intelli- 
gence [//]. 

Berdie [1] suggests that college attend- 
ance can perhaps be understood more ade- 
quately if one recognizes something of the 
pattern of needs which prompt a student 
to enroll. Chamberlain and Chamberlain 
[8] refer to similar considerations in their 
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contributions to the Eight Year Study. Such 
observations as these imply that perception 
of college varies from student to student. 
Kahl’s research [/2] includes a descriptive 
account of the sources of these differences 
in perception. He concludes that young 
men internalize family attitudes toward 
education. 

Ginzberg’s materials [5] intimate that 
educational experiences are not equally ap- 
propriate and stimulating for all students. 
Although research evidence is not generally 
available to demonstrate the validity of 
these assertions for college and university 
situations, it does seem reasonable, and 
psychologically sound, to assume that con- 
tinued attendance will be influenced by the 
experiences of students in the numerous 
activities and situations which characterize 
programs of higher education. 

Progress in the effort to understand per- 
sistence and attrition seems now to depend 
upon our ability to deal with the antici- 
pated influence of various independent 
variables. We can perhaps facilitate this 
process if we assume that tendencies toward 
persistence or attrition are to be found 
within the perceptual field of each student. 
To the extent that some parts of this field 
are common to a number of students, we 
can describe these parts and use the de- 
scription as a basis for generating hypoth- 
eses concerning the likelihood of persist- 
ence for given individuals in specified situ- 
ations. The approach herein will be to 
suggest that persistence and attrition are 
a function of the relationship which exists 
between curricular objectives and student 
perception of the curriculum which pro- 
motes these objectives. 


The Conceptual Framework 


When an individual persists in an activ- 
ity, we assume that some need exists, and 
that for this individual, the activity in prog- 
ress is perceived to be relevant to the re- 
duction of this need. When the individual 
no longer chooses to pursue this activity, 
we can, in similar fashion, assume a state of 
satiation, t.e., a state in which the afore- 
mentioned activity has come to have a neu- 
tral or negative value as a result of a change 
in the needs of the individual. Thus the 
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cessation of activity can be construed as a 
sign of satiation. Research on psychologi- 
cal satiation [/4] suggests that satiation oc- 
curs when the activity takes on the psycho- 
logical characteristics of repetition, 1.¢., 
that of marking time as opposed to making 
progress. As long as the character of mak- 
ing progress can be maintained, the usual 
symptoms of satiation will not appear. 
When viewed in this manner, satiation 
comes to be a function of the psychological 
whole in which an activity is perceived. 

Horwitz and his associates [9] suggest 
that group activities do not take on a repeti- 
tive character so long as they “are seen to 
be instrumental to the achievement of 
some goal,” and that “the rate of satiation 
is greatest when group activities are per- 
formed without relation to goals.” 

If one is to apply these concepts to the 
problem of attrition among college stu- 
dents the first task is to provide examples 
of (a) differences among students as to the 
ends to be served by academic activity in 
college; (b) differences in the objectives of 
collegiate curricula. 

Given these examples, we can then an- 
ticipate persistence or attrition for person 
‘A’ in situations ‘a’, ‘b’; ‘B’ in ‘a’, ‘b’; etc. 


Differences in Students 


Student perception will vary considerably 
as to the ends to be served by college courses, 
but we may describe certain “types” of views 
held by students. There are students (‘A’) 
for whom college is to be the means to a 
specific job. These are exemplified by the 
boy who sees college as a place where one 
learns to be an engineer or an accountant. 
The goal is specific and clearly defined. 
He understands that certain college courses 
are required for practice in this vocation. 
He accepts the fact that a specific amount 
of time will be required to complete the 
requirements for graduation. He assumes 
that the courses will teach him how to deal 
with the various problems to be encountered 
in the practice of his profession. He has 
not “spelled out” these problems in detail, 
but has an idea as to their general nature. 
Kahl [/2] describes the perceptual orien- 
tation of many of these boys. 

Another (‘B’) sees college as a resource 
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for personal intellectual development. For 
him, the complexities of the world can 
never be sufficiently mastered in the sec- 
ondary school to enable him to assume a 
role in his society. The decision to attend 
college was not a difficult one for he had 
long considered this to be the next step 
after the secondary school had been com- 
pleted. He assumes that formal collegiate 
education will assist him in his efforts to 
acquire the basic understandings which he 
must have. Certain general skills will have 
to be mastered. The more specific ones will 
be learned after one accepts a position. For 
this student, college courses need not deal 
specifically with professional problems. He 
assumes that at least four years will be 
needed to develop basic academic skills and 
to gain some acquaintance with a variety 
of academic disciplines. Professional prob- 
lems can wait until he enters the college of 
law, medicine, etc. Vocational plans are 
only tentative during much of the under- 
graduate period. Ginzberg [5] describes 
the perceptual orientation of many of these 
young men. 

Not all students will be so clear as to the 
goals of a college education. For some 
(‘C’) the baccalaureate degree is thought 
to be a desirable objective. College is the 
place where one achieves this objective. 
College courses are viewed as a series of 
obstacles which one must cross to reach the 
goal. There is indifference as to the spe- 
cific curriculum to be followed. Original 
choice of college and curriculum is fre- 
quently made by adopting the choice of a 
friend or acquaintance. Once in college, 
course work is accomplished as one of a 
variety of activities which are worthy of 
attention. Expectations concerning the 
courses are confirmed or negated to the 
extent that the assigned activities are easy 
or difficult. Since continued attendance is 
predicated upon minimum standards of 
academic performance, we can anticipate 
that ‘C’ will eventually attend to the per- 
sonal appropriateness of course elections if 
only to increase the odds in favor of his 
success. However, the variables to which 
he attends when he makes such decisions 
may be extraneous to announced objectives 
for the course. 
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Others (‘D’) enter college with no aca- 


demic purpose or goal. Apparently these 
students have never completely accepted the 
decision to attend college. Some other 
person, frequently a parent, has made the 
decision, and ‘D’ acts upon it as if it were 
his own. Alternative courses of action may 
have been recognized as possibilities, but 
they have not received serious considera- 
tion. Going to college “seemed the thing 
to do,” or, disagreement with the decision 
maker did not seem appropriate. For ‘D’, 
choice of college and curriculum is accom- 
plished according to the suggestions of “ad- 
visors,” be they parent, peer, or college 
oficial. To anticipate or seek experiences 
of a particular kind is not his task. His is 
one of conforming to the advice with which 
he is presented. Expectations are limited 
to a cautious belief that he will like or 
dislike the experience of college. 


Influence of Father’s Occupation on the 
Perception of a Student 


Each student has set goals for himself as 
the result of personal experiences which 
have been his. Each has been reared in a 
milieu which emphasizes certain values to 
the exclusion of others. Among the many 
influences which play upon him, the home 
is one of the most important. Son’s views 
of educational activity will reflect parental 
attitudes toward “getting ahead” or the 
“acceptance of things as they are” [12]. 

Parents have come to accept certain ways 
by which needs and desires are to be met. 
Certain patterns of behavior are acceptable, 
others are not. The value system from 
which such judgments are made is a prime 
determiner of the attitude which is held 
toward education [/6]. 

Social class position, the cultural forces 
of the community, etc. will be reflected in 
the value systems that develop out of the 
myriad of associations in which a family is 
continuously involved. For our culture, 
many of these associations are products of 
occupational roles [13]. Neighborhood in 
which the family resides, experiences of the 
children, etc., all these are generally deter- 
mined by the nature of father’s employ- 
ment. These are the resources from which 
attitudes and value systems develop. 
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Differences in Colleges 


Collegiate curricula can be differentiated 
on the basis of the objectives which they 
seek to achieve. At one extreme are those 
which seek to develop highly skilled prac- 
titioners (‘a’). Course work includes many 
problems which the practitioner will face 
in a specific field of occupational endeavor. 
The field or fields are stated and students 
solve “practical” problems using methods 
similar to those of the professional. One- 
half to two-thirds of the courses will be 
required of all students. Electives will, for 
the most part, be of a related technical 
nature. Most will be designed to contribute 
to the general usefulness of the man on the 
job. Course content is to be judged by the 
extent to which it contributes to the best 
solution of the technical problems which 
are being introduced. 

In contrast, there are other curricula 
where the objective is to develop well in- 
formed and intellectually resourceful indi- 
viduals (‘b’). In such a curriculum, the 
faculty is concerned that the graduate shall 
have achieved a minimum level of sophisti- 
cation in a variety of academic topics, and 
that he demonstrate a still higher level of 
understanding in some one or two areas. 
Assignments are designed to increase the 
student’s ability to express himself, to com- 
prehend the expression of others, and to 
examine various solutions to relatively 
complex and abstract theoretical problems. 
Course materials are introduced in terms 
of their logically consistent relationship to 
the body of subject matter under consid- 
eration. New content arises as new scien- 
tific or esthetic relationships are discovered; 
or, when the new serves better to introduce 
or exemplify the relationship under con- 
sideration. 


Persistence and Attrition 


It is the assumption herein, that satiation 
occurs when an activity takes on the psy- 
chological characteristics of repetition. If 
the academic activity is of such a nature as 
to seem instrumental to the achievement of 
personal goals, the student will not become 
satiated and persistence can be expected. 
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For our student, ‘A’, we would then an- 
ticipate that a curriculum of type ‘a’ would 
be most conducive to persistence. He would 
be “getting somewhere,” i.e., “making prog- 
ress,” as he found himself learning to use 
the equipment—physical and intellectual— 
which makes it possible for him to prepare 
a satisfactory blueprint as a freshman, or 
solve an intricate problem in engineering 
design as a senior. He will not be “mark- 
ing time” in his mathematics course for the 
problems assigned there will be drawn from 
the associated fields of application to which 
he is being introduced at the moment. The 
large core of common coursework makes 
integration of curricular offerings relatively 
simple for teaching personnel and student. 
This homogeneity of experience provides a 
setting that encourages the singularity of 
purpose which ‘A’ desires. 

For our student ‘B’, we would similarly 
anticipate that curriculum ‘b’ would be 
most conducive to persistence. His goal of 
preparation for a variety of eventualities 
will be best served in that situation which 
provides for breadth of academic experi- 
ence. Since vocational interests have not 
yet crystallized, this opportunity to explore 
a number of academic fields will facilitate 
progress toward this decision. It will be 
to his advantage to be a part of a student 
group which exhibits variety in expressed 
vocational purposes. As the student be- 
comes more involved in certain subject 
matter areas, he discovers that progress in 
a given area depends, in part, upon know!l- 
edge and skills gained in other courses. 
Hence, he is convinced as to the wisdom 
of his early efforts to build “background,” 
and of his choice of a collegiate situation 
which permits and encourages him to ex- 
plore and to develop new intellectual skills. 

The assumption to this point has been 
that the combination of student type and 
curricular type ‘A’-‘a’ and ‘B’-‘b’ would be 
most favorable to persistence, and that the 
combination ‘A’-‘b’ and ‘B’-‘a’ would most 
frequently produce symptoms of satiation. 
We have not considered the fact of specific- 
ity in direction which is characteristic of ‘A’ 
and ‘a’. The question remains as to whether 
all students of type ‘A’ can be expected to 
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be equally persistent in all curricula o 
type ‘a’. It would seem not. 

The specificity of the objectives about 
which type ‘a’ curricula are built will be ot 
such a nature as to require that, as time 
passes, the student must be able to make 
a more and more detailed differentiation ol 
the perceptual field in which he finds him- 
self. Since the proportion of required 
courses is high, election of courses for per- 
sonal convenience is limited. If the student 
finds meaning in the required material, 
and if preparation of the assignments is 
frequently a satisfying experience, then the 
psychological conditions for persistence will 
be present. When these conditions have 
not been met, satiation can be anticipated. 

For example, consider the difference in 
the way in which curriculum ‘a,’ (Agricul- 
ture) and curriculum ‘ag’ (Architectural 
Engineering) will be perceived by two hy- 
pothetical male students. One student, 
‘A;’, comes from a farm home. He has 
learned to accept certain values and goals. 
The nature and direction of this develop- 
ment have been influenced, in part, by the 
fact that his father is a farmer. The other 
student, ‘Ag’, is the son of an architect. He, 
too, has developed certain concepts of self, 
attitudes toward education, etc., as a result 
of his home environment. Father's occu- 
pation will have had some influence upon 
these developments. For each of these stu- 
dents we can anticipate that activities will 
be most meaningful and needs more ade- 
quately met in that curriculum where val- 
ues, behavioral expectations, etc., are sim- 
ilar to those learned before college. Lewin’s 
description of psychological centrality as 
opposed to the psychological periphery 
seems helpful at this point [/4]. He sug- 
gests that the velocity of satiation is reduced 
when and if one need not focus all one’s 
attention on the task at hand. Hence, a 
task accepted in a meaningful setting would 
seem less likely to produce satiation than 
one which appears in an unfamiliar con- 
text. In other words, for a student such as 
‘Ag’, the curriculum ‘a,’ might have the 
same psychological characteristics as would 
a curriculum of the type ‘b’. 

Student ‘C’ will not respond to curricular 
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objectives as such, but to the manner in 
hich the objectives are to be achieved. 
His are negative feelings toward academic 
activity in which his success can not be 


‘quickly assured. He exhibits great concern 


about prerequisites which have a reputation 
for being dificult and/or unnecessary. Reg- 
istration in such courses is avoided until all 
other alternatives have been eliminated. He 
is quick to criticize unpopular degree re- 
quirements. We can anticipate satiation for 
‘C’ unless these obstacles come to be ac- 
cepted as a real part of the meaning of a 
“college degree.” 

As for student ‘D’—so long as the activi- 
ties are performed without relation to goals, 
we can not be optimistic about his per- 
sistence. So long as the situation remains 
relatively free from structure, we can ex- 
pect him to respond to difficult situations 
with inactivity and rationalization rather 
than action designed to solve the problem 
at hand [/0]. However, given a college 
situation in which group activity provides 
opportunity for D to (a) learn something 
of the goals which are accepted by students 
A, B, etc.; (b) receive reliable information 
concerning the goals; (c) observe unanim- 
ity of opinion as to the desirability and rea- 
sonableness of these goals [9] we can then 
perhaps anticipate that the college experi- 
ence will acquire a purposeful nature for 
‘D’. As activities begin to acquire struc- 
ture, purpose, relatedness, etc., and if ‘D’ 
can accept these for his own, the possibility 
of satiation will be decreased and that of 
persistence increased. 

It is important to note that this phe- 
nomenon of restructuring can also take 
place in each of the other instances described 
above. Group activity in any college situ- 
ation will provide opportunity for the re- 
structuring of perception. To the extent 
that student ‘A’ in situation ‘b’, student ‘B’ 
in ‘a’, or ‘C’ in ‘a’ or ‘b’ comes to accept for 
his own the objectives which are fostered 
by the group, we can anticipate persistence 
in a situation where satiation and attrition 
would otherwise be expected. 


Aptitude and Persistence 


The variable, aptitude, has not been in- 
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corporated in the conceptual framework. 
in view of research on the relationship of 
aptitude to success in college and the prac- 
tice of dropping students who do not achieve 
minimum levels of success, this omission 
may be significant. The omission has been 
tolerated, however, for it is not our purpose 
to be all inclusive, but rather to explore the 
possibility of a new approach to the prob- 
lem of attrition. 


Hypotheses Suggested 

The usefulness of this framework is to be 
found in the hypotheses which are suggested 
by it. For example, there is the suggestion 
here that hypotheses might perhaps be 
tested concerning (1) the affinity of specific 
groups for given curricula, including the 
bases for such an affinity; (2) the relation- 
ship between father’s occupation and son’s 
academic orientation, including the nature 
of the relationship, its source, duration, etc.; 
(3) the influence of (1) and (2) upon per- 
sistence and attrition among male college 
and university students. In addition, the 
psychological background for these com- 
ments suggests the possibility of hypotheses 
concerning (4) the likelihood of transfer 
to another college after a student has with- 
drawn from the college which he originally 
entered; (5) the structuring and restructur- 
ing of student perception of curricular 
offerings, including the conditions which 
influence the process, differences between 
students whose perception is altered and 
those whose perception remains relatively 
unchanged, etc. 

If such an approach has merit, it need 
not be limited to this particular problem. 
The activities of college students are not 
limited to the classroom. Continuity of 
group membership is not limited to college 
students. 
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The Role of Evaluation in Improving 


Guidance and Counseling Services 


WILLIAM COLEMAN 


ve GH IT Is generally believed that 
evaluation is important in any area 
of activity, there is some question as to how 
much has been done in sound evaluation 
studies of guidance and counseling services. 
Perhaps, an analogy offered by Dressel [6] 
is appropriate in this regard. 

“Advice is like kissing; it costs nothing and is a 
pleasant thing to do. While I do not believe that 
counseling is synonymous with giving advice, the 
analogy, nevertheless, has some relevance. Coun- 
seling has further similarities to kissing in that (1) 
everyone feels qualified to practice kissing and 
almost everyone does at some time; (2) the objec- 
tives of kissing are usually not clearly stated but 
are not entirely intangible; (3) kissing in itself is 
apt to be so satisfying that there is little tendency 
to evaluate it otherwise.” 


Yet, evaluation is essential if we are to 
determine how successful our student per- 
sonnel program is and the areas in which 
there is the most room for improvement. 
As Froehlich [/0] has put it so aptly, “evalu- 
ation is a prerequisite to progress.” 

As to some of the reasons why more com- 
prehensive evaluations have not been made, 
the following can be suggested readily: 


1. Lack of recognition that efforts and pet 
beliefs do not guarantee results. 

2. Lack of competence in evaluation and 
research skills. 

3. Preoccupation with service and daily 
tasks, often enhanced by pressures from 
higher administration. 


Undoubtedly, other reasons could be sug- 
gested, but it is more worthwhile to review 
some of the better studies that have been 
done. 


W1Lti1AM COLEMAN is with the System Division 
of the Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, California. 
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Three Evaluative Inventories 


As part of his doctoral dissertation at 
Michigan, Eric N. Rackham [/5] developed 
“A Student Personnel Services Inventory.” 
The items were derived with the assistance 
of “381 personnel officers from 113 colleges 
and universities who participated in the 
construction of this Inventory by reviewing 
lists of tentative criteria in the areas of their 
specialization.” Ten specialists cooperated 
in weighting the final items covering 15 
areas of student personnel services. 

The inventory may be completed by stu- 
dent personnel workers, thus serving as a 
self-rating device. The writer does not 
know whether any evaluation studies have 
been made utilizing this instrument. 

Kamm and Wrenn [iJ] have also de- 
veloped an inventory for evaluating student 
personnel services. Their inventory has 
been designed to secure student reaction. 
It consists of 60 questions covering 12 dif- 
ferent areas. They feel that if reactions are 
secured from at least 200 students randomly 
selected “that a valid indication of the 
worth of the service to those students will 
be available.” The writer has not seen any 
reports of actual studies that have been 
made using this instrument. 

Form [9] has developed a rating scale to 
be completed by students for measuring 
their attitudes toward counseling services. 
Used at Michigan State, he found general 
acceptance of the counseling services among 
students. Data were also obtained suggest- 
ing certain weaknesses and services that 
might be improved. 

Moving from these efforts at global evalu- 
ation of student personnel services, let us 
now examine some of the more specific 
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studies that have been made. They seem 
to fall in three areas: (1) the effectiveness 
of how-to-study programs; (2) the value of 
probationary counseling; and (3) the 
efficacy of counseling techniques. 


How-to-study Programs 


Delong [5], Sherburne [/8], and Witten- 
born [/9] as well as others who have made 
studies in this area have found that students 
who have taken how-to-study courses make 
significant gains in their grades. Unfor- 
tunately, none of these studies used control 
groups to determine what improvement in 
grades are made by comparable students 
without special training in effective study. 


Probationary Measures 


Blake [2] followed up at the University of 
Maryland over a period of four and one half 
years a group of 128 probationary students 
and 122 control group students. He con- 
cluded that “the probationary students were 
benefited academically, and that the ma- 
jority of them recognized the benefits which 
they received.” 

In a study reported in Woolf and Woolf 
[20] conducted by Torrance, “. . . students 
who were denied reinstatement and even- 
tually returned to college tended to make 
slightly better records of avoiding further 
academic discipline than those who were 
reinstated immediately.” (p. 257) 

At the University of Washington, Merrill 
[12] also compared a group of probationary 
students with a group not on probation. 
His conclusions were: 


The probation students got significantly higher 
grades in the two quarters following placement on 
probation; non-probation students did not show 
improvement. A higher proportion of probation 
students, however, dropped out before graduation. 
No difference was found between probation students 
scoring low in the Ohio State Psychological Exami- 
nation with respect to grade point average or 
graduation. 


The Counseling Process 


The largest number of studies have been 
done in the area of evaluating the effective- 
ness of counseling techniques. Dressel, 
Shoben, and Pepinsky, in an A. P. A. sym- 
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posium in 1952 published in this Journal 
in 1953 [7], pointed out the limitations of 
most of these studies, and also made sug- 
gestions for improving such studies. 

One of the most outstanding of the evalu- 
ation studies of counseling was published 
by Forgy and Black [8] in 1954. They 
followed up, after three years, 89 clients 
counseled by two methods, using a free re- 
sponse questionnaire and a checklist which 
the clients completed. They concluded that 
“no significant differences could be found 
between the ‘client-centered’ and ‘counselor- 
centered’ groups in any measure of satisfac- 
tion with counseling obtained in the present 
follow-up.” 

Berdie [1] compared the accuracy of self- 
ratings of a counseled group and a group of 
students that did not receive counseling. 
Students completed two self-rating scales 
covering the characteristics presumably 
measured by the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory, the Cooperative Reading 
Test, Cooperative English Test, and ACE 
Psychological Examination. Correlations 
between scores and self-ratings before and 
after a six month period were computed for 
the two groups. The counseled group failed 
to show any significantly greater improve- 
ment in accuracy of self-ratings over the con- 
trol group. A significantly (at the 5 per 
cent level) higher number of the counseled 
group did remain in school, a finding that 
is consonant with previous studies. 

Probably the most comprehensive evalua- 
tion of counseling that has been done to 
date is the study recently completed at the 
University of Chicago by Dymond, Grum- 
mon, Rogers, Seeman, et al. [17]. In this 
study a control group was used and a battery 
of tests administered. However, Calvin [3] 
has sharply criticized the study because of 
the lack of a comparable control group. 

Morton’s doctoral study [/3] of the effec- 
tiveness of short term psychotherapy might 
also be cited. Using a matched control 
group, Morton showed that clients given 
brief psychotherapy made significantly 
higher gains on the Rotter Incomplete 
Sentence Blank and interview ratings. It 
is important to note that the control sub- 
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jects also improved during a three month 
lapse of time. 

Ohlsen [/4] has described an evaluation 
of the dormitory counseling program at 
Washington State, and Cameron [4] has 
reported an evaluation of the faculty ad- 
visory program at Miami University in 
Florida. Both studies indicated generally 
favorable reaction, but areas that needed 
improvement were also brought out. 

This brief review of some of the more 
important evaluation studies should pro- 
vide some indication of the trend and im- 
portance of evaluation studies in guidance 
and counseling. A great many more studies 
are needed, and local studies are especially 
needed at every institution interested in 
improving its student personnel program. 


Implications and Suggestions 


In his book on college student personnel 
services, Wrenn [2/] has listed examples of 
studies that are needed, such as: 


1. The best procedures for utilizing stu- 
dent activities in the counseling of 
students. 

2. The value to students of extra-curricular 
activities. 

3. The relation of group morale to social 
development within the individual. 

4. Analysis of de facto differences in aca- 
demic standards among the various col- 
leges and departments in the institu- 
tions. 

5. A survey of practice in the use of disci- 
plinary procedures. 

6. The effect of punishment or other form 
of discipline upon the individual as 
opposed to its effect on the student body. 

7. Analysis of various criteria for judging 
the effectiveness of placement. 

8. Comparison of graduates placed by the 
placement bureau with those who have 
secured positions by other means. 

9. Study of the carry-over of group con- 
tacts formed during the orientation 
period. 

10. Frequency of use of items on personnel 
records. 

11. Use in college of secondary school 
record data. 


12. Comparative study of over-age and un- 


der-age students with at-age students. 


13. Mortality studies—comparison of stu- 
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dents who drop out or are dropped with 
those who complete undergraduate 
work. 

14. Validation of various admissions cri- 
teria against student persistence in col- 
lege. 

15. Differences in motivation and emotional 
maturity of those who seek counseling 
and those who do not. 

16. Studies of the abilities, interests, back- 
ground, and values of student groups 
enrolling at your institution. 

17. Differences resulting from analysis of the 
same set of case data by two counselors 
oriented to opposing psychological 
points of view. 

18. Comparison of the social development 
patterns of behavior of students living 
in dormitories, fraternities and sorori- 
ties, rooming houses, and at home. 

19. Comparison of students who use health 
services frequently and those who do 
not. 

20. Holding aptitude level constant, com- 
parison of achievement, and adjustment 
of scholarship holders and students 
working for pay. 


In executing evaluation studies of student 
personnel services some of the precautions 
that should be taken include: 


1. Use a sample that will justify making a 
statistical inference relating to the total 
population being studied. 

2. Use criteria that are measurable and that 
are known to represent the basic be- 
havior concepts (the objectives of the 
function studied.) 

. Use a composite rather than a partial 
representation of the behavior objective. 

. Identify and control factors other than 
the one being evaluated. For example, 
the experimental and control groups in 
an evaluation of a how-to-study course 
should be comparable. Otherwise, 
analysis of covariance should be used if 
justifiable. 

Saeeune change over a significant period 
of time so that unstable or accidental 
change is eliminated. 

. In drawing inferences from data, name 
and identify other factors that may be 
operating, and recognize the limitations 
of sampling or method that exist in 
every study. 
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Finally, when many more systematic 
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studies have been made utilizing sound re- 


search _ procedures, 


student _ personnel 


workers will then be in a position not only 


to 


enjoy counseling (kissing), but perhaps 


they will be more aware of those procedures 
that are successful and those which add little 
beyond intrinsic satisfaction for the person- 
nel worker. 
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STUDENTS COMPLAIN OF LACK OF EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING 


Sixty-two per cent of non-college youth between 17 and 22 said that 
they had received no advice about what courses to take during the time 
they were in high school in a survey of 4,967 of them conducted by the 
Gilbert Youth Research Company. The most serious criticism these 
young men and women made of their education was of the lack of voca- 
tional training. Less than 50 per cent of those interviewed said their 
school work helped them to prepare for the job they were holding and 
they complained that the subjects they studied were too general and too 
unrelated to their present occupations.—Michigan Guidance Services 


Newsletter (January, 1957) 
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Participation in Part-time Work 
By Women College Students 


LEE E. ISAACSON and LOUISE C. AMOS 


= MANY COLLEGE women work part- 
time has long been accepted as fact, but 
what jobs they hold and the effect these jobs 
have upon college life has seldom been in- 
vestigated. It is the purpose of this article 
to report the results discovered in a study 
of part-time work participation by college 
women. 

It has been reported that for every stu- 
dent in college this country has another 
person of equal or higher ability who does 
not attend college. Many of these do not 
enroll in college because of lack of financial 
assistance. The failure of this group to 
continue education results in a loss to the 
individual because he is less likely to reach 
his fullest development and most satisfy- 
ing level of attainment. There is also a 
loss to our society in general when we fail 
to develop the maximum potential which 
this group possesses. If more information 
were available showing the prevalence and 
nature of part-time jobs and the effect of 
such work upon the student and his col- 
lege program some of the individuals not 
now enrolling in colleges could use this 
material in considering the possibility of 
self-support. 

Working one’s way through college has 
come to be accepted not only as worthy but 
also as highly commendable in numerous 
sections of our country and in several so- 
cial strata. Such action has "1sually been 
thought appropriate for the ambitious and 
intelligent young man who lacks the funds 
to finance his education. Even if the work- 
ing student is accepted at face value and 
without social stigma there has often re- 
mained the generalized feeling that he 


Lee E. Isaacson is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
Louise C. Amos is a Teacher-Counselor at Hunts- 
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loses much that is valuable in his college 
training because of his job. Even narrower 
restrictions of opinion can be encountered 
on the topic of part-time jobs for college 
women students. Some express the view 
that such participation limits the social 
status, opportunity for study, or extraclass 
activities of the woman student even more 
severely than it does for the working col- 
lege male. 

This study was designed to investigate 
the extent and nature of participation in 
part-time work by women students in a mid- 
western, state-supported university. The 
types of jobs held, the rates of pay, the 
hours worked, and the reasons for working 
were included in the study. 

The population selected for the study 
consisted of all undergraduate women stu- 
dents living on campus during the fall 
semester of the 1954-1955 school year. Of 
all women enrolled during the specified 
term only two groups were excluded from 
the study, namely, undergraduates whose 
families lived within the locality and who 
therefore lived at home rather than on cam- 
pus, and graduate students working toward 
advanced degrees. The first group was 
excluded since the factors related to living 
and attending school at home might be ex- 
pected to produce influences not typical of 
those encountered by the usual college 
woman who goes to school away from home. 
The second group was excluded because its 
educational status might similarly be ex- 
pected to produce atypical influences. 

The data for the study were secured by 
using the questionnaire method. After the 
usual “try-out” application to a group of 
women students and subsequent revision of 
the form, the cooperation of the Dean of 
Women’s Office, the Head of Residence 
Halls Office, and the campus housemothers, 
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was obtained. Discussion of the proposed 
study with the Panhellenic Council and 
the Associated Women Students Organiza- 
tion resulted in support of these groups for 
the investigation. 


Data Collected from Residence Halls 


The cooperation of the housemothers in 
the various types of residence units made 
possible the presentation of the question- 
naire to the student groups concerned. 
Each type of housing unit—residence hall, 
sorority house, or cooperative house—held 
regularly scheduled house-meetings with 
compulsory attendance as part of its pro- 
gram. A portion of one of these meetings 
at each unit was allocated to the study. 
The junior author attended this meeting 
at each of the housing units and discussed 
the nature of the study and how the data 
would be used. The questionnaires were 
distributed and explained, and arrange- 
ments were made to collect them from the 
group within a few days. Although par- 
ticipation in the study was entirely volun- 
tary, the method of distribution and collec- 
tion produced useable returns from 76 per 
cent of the undergraduate women living in 
university housing. 

The information obtained on the ques- 
tionnaires was then coded and punched into 
IBM cards. The cards were verified and 
the usual IBM sorting and tabulation 
methods were applied. 

The 76 per cent return previously men- 
tioned provided 1064 completed, useable 
questionnaires. These data sheets revealed 
that over 30 per cent of the women students 
responding were currently engaged in some 
type of part-time work. By classes, the per- 
centages ranged from a low of 12.5 per cent 
of the freshmen women to a high of 50 
per cent of the seniors who were working. 
The low percentage of freshmen who were 
working was to be expected for several rea- 
sons, including the fact that the data were 
collected shortly after the beginning of the 
fall term and also because many freshman 
women had been urged by former teachers 
as well as university staff not to attempt to 
work during their first year on the cam- 
pus. For the most part, those freshmen 
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women who might have been interested in 
part-time work had not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to locate such an opening. 

A comparison of the workers classified 
according to the type of residence showed 
that 100 per cent of the women living in 
the Cooperative Halls engaged in part-time 
work. The University Residence Halls and 
the Sororities reported 22 per cent and 25 
per cent respectively of those sampled to 
be employed part time. The very nature 
of the Cooperative Halls explains the high 
percentage there since residents in these 
halls must devote part of each day to regu- 
lar work in the hall. Most of the women 
in this group reported additional part-time 
jobs as well as their housekeeping activities. 
The somewhat higher percentage of sorority 
members who work, as compared with 
members of the Residence Halls, can be 
accounted for by the fact that freshmen 
women are not permitted to pledge or live 
in a sorority house but are required to live 
in one of the other types of halls. The low 
percentage of employed freshmen has al- 
ready been emphasized. When the three 
upper classes only in the Residence Halls 
were considered it was found that 58 pe 
cent of those sampled were employed. 

Most undergraduate women in the Uni- 
versity enrolled in either the School of 
Home Economics or the School of Science, 
Education and Humanities with less than 
ten per cent of the women students in the 
schools of Agriculture, Engineering, and 
Pharmacy. Fifty-four per cent of the women 
in the School of Home Economics reported 
part-time work, compared with 38 per cent 
of the women in Science, Education, and 
Humanities. Combining the other three 
schools shows approximately 24 per cent of 
this group who were employed. 


Categories of Jobs 


The part-time jobs reported by the group 
fell into four major categories as follows: 


1. Routine housework. This category included 
such positions as babysitting, housework, and 
Cooperative assignment. 

. Student Staff. These jobs included library jobs, 
and positions in the Residence Halls such as 
kitchen assistants, and call desk clerks. 
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3. Sales and Clerical. These positions included 
jobs as waitresses, cashiers, sales clerk, typist, 
and general office clerk. 

. Other. This miscellaneous category included 
such jobs as tutor, music instructor, dance 
teacher, elevator operator, reader, and others. 


oa 


TABLE 1 


A Comparison of Jobs Held by Women Stu- 
dents in the Schools of Home Economics and 
Science, Education, and Humanities 


Yo Employed % Employed 
HE Students SEH Students 





Type of Job 





1. Routine Housework (69) (42) 
Babysitting 62 36 
Housework 2 4 
Coop Jobs 5 2 

2. Student Staff (17) (22) 
Library 1 1] 
WRH Kitchens 10 5 
Student Staff 6 6 

3. Sales-Clerical (9) (21) 
Waitress-Cashier 2 5 
Sales 4 9 
Typing 2 3 
General Office ] 4 

1. Other (5) (15) 





TABLE | compares the different types of 
jobs held by employed women in the two 
schools which enroll over 90 per cent of the 
women included in the study. The most 
significant difference between the two 
groups appears in the routine housework 
area where the Home Economics group con- 
centrates two-thirds of its workers. Had 
the kitchen positions in the Student Staff 
category been placed under the routine 
housework heading the concentration would 
have increased appreciably. 

It appears that larger groups of the Sci- 
ence, Education and Humanities women 
work at more varied tasks than do the Home 
Economics women. Significant differences 
can be observed in the babysitting and li- 
brary jobs and in the sales and clerical field. 

Tabulation of the number of hours 
worked revealed a tendency for the group 
to scatter very widely. Approximately 23 
per cent reported working less than 5 hours 
per week while about 11 per cent reported 
more than 20 hours per week. The largest 
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percentage (35 per cent) reported working 
5 to 9 hours per week and the smallest 
group (9 per cent) reported 15 to 19 
hours weekly. Within the three lower 
classes the most frequent response was 5 to 9 
hours (49, 36, 36 per cent) and the least 
frequent response was 20 or more hours (2, 
7, 14 per cent). In the case of employed 
seniors the most frequent response was less 
than 5 hours (31 per cent) and the least 
frequent response was 15 to 19 hours (8 
per cent). 

Hourly rates of pay similarly scattered 
widely with 9 per cent of the group falling 
in the 40 to 59 cents per hour group and 25 
per cent reporting hourly pay of more than 
$1.25. The most frequent rate for the total 
group was 60 to 79 cents per hour with 46 
per cent in this classification. Comparing 
the various classes showed no significant 
differences between the groups although 
slightly more seniors reported the highest 
pay rate. 

When asked their reasons for engaging in 
part-time work the students sampled gave 
varied responses. The most frequent re- 
sponse (20 per cent in each case) was either 
that the student was paying part of her ex- 
penses or that she wanted extra spending 
money. Fifteen per cent of the group 
stated that they must earn their own spend- 
ing money. An additional 18 per cent gave 
a combination of answers including the 
payment of part of their expenses with 
either a need or a desire for spending 
money. An additional 9 per cent of the 
group stated that they were paying all of 
their college expenses. When these figures 
are combined one sees that 47 per cent, or 
nearly one-half, of the working women stu- 
dents are paying at least part of their col- 
lege expenses through part-time work. The 
other half of the group was earning extra 
spending money, repaying loans, working in 
order to gain experience or had other 
reasons for working. The other reasons 
given for working included paying sorority 
dues, paying for a trip or vacation, saving 
for graduate school, or purchasing addi- 
tional clothing. 

When asked to list the principal advan- 
tage obtained from part-time work the 
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working students most frequently listed 
the money earned (24 per cent), the experi- 
ence (20 per cent), or the change of sur- 
roundings (19 per cent). Other reasons 
given included a better understanding of 
people (11 per cent), and learning to or- 
ganize time (12 per cent). Only 1 per cent 
of the group claimed social contacts as an 
advantage accruing from part-time work. 
Thirteen per cent of the group did not 
respond to the question. It is assumed that 
this portion of the group was unable to 
indicate any significant advantage to their 
part-time work. 

The workers were similarly asked to list 
the principal disadvantage in their part- 
time work. A large majority (58 per cent) 
did not respond to this item, thus implying 
that they could see no disadvantage to part- 
time work. The next largest group (30 per 
cent) stated that the job took too much 
time. Only scattered cases responded with 
such other disadvantages as low pay, rigid- 
ity of schedule, or unsatisfactory working 
conditions. Since both questions concern- 
ing the advantages and disadvantages were 
“open-ended” questions the vast difference 
between the two no-response groups (13 
per cent and 58 per cent) probably indicates 
that most workers felt that there was no dis- 
advantage of sufficient importance to men- 
tion. 


Summary 


In summarizing the investigation the fol- 
lowing findings can be listed: 


. Most jobs held could be classi 


. Approximately 30 per cent of the un- 


dergraduate women students living on 
campus worked part-time. 


. All girls living in the Cooperative 


Halls engaged in part-time work, 58 
per cent of the upper three classes liv- 
ing in University Residence Halls 
worked, and 25 per cent of the upper 
three classes living in Sorority Houses 
worked. 


. Workers were more frequently en- 


rolled in the School of Home Econom- 
ics, with 54 per cent of this group re- 
porting part-time jobs. Somewhat 
fewer (38 per cent) of the women in 
the School of Science, Education and 
Humanities claimed part-time wy 

ed as: 
(1) routine housework, (2) student 
staff jobs, (3) sales and clerical work, 
or (4) other jobs. 


. Approximately one-third of the group 


worked between five and nine hours 
per week, although 11 per cent worked 
more than 20 hours weekly. 


. The most frequent hourly rate of pay 


was between 60 and 79 cents with 46 
per cent claiming this category. 


. The primary reason for working was 


to earn part of one’s college expenses, 
47 per cent gave this reason only or in 
combination with a need or desire for 
extra spending money. 


. The principal advantage listed by the 


workers included the money earned, 
the experience obtained or the change 
in surroundings. 


. Most of the students (58 per cent) 


did not list disadvantages of part-time 
work. 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS OF ARTICLES IN JOURNAL OF COUNSELING 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Copies of topical analysis for 169 articles in volumes 1, 2, and 3 of the 
Journal of Counseling Psychology will be sent free upon request to 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 10 Student Services Building, Ohio 


State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


The articles are listed under the 


titles of Counseling Theory, The Counseling Process, Vocational and 
Rehabilitation Counseling, Counselors and Their Professional Growth, 
Research Theory and Research Method, Studies of Students, and Measure- 


ments in Counseling. 
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TEST INTERPRETATION 
In the High School Guidance Program 


GEORGE E. McCABE 


T* HIGH SCHOOL counselor is faced with 
the difficult problem of finding the 
operational meaning for students of tests 
they have taken, and of interpreting the 
meaning in a way which will be understand- 
able to them. He is also plagued with the 
difficulty of finding sufficient time to do an 
adequate job of interpreting the meaning 
of ‘test results individually. 
~In an earlier article [J] the writer pub- 
lished a table for approximation to assist 
counselors in interpreting the meaning of 
tests for which validity co-efficients have 
been reported in the research literature. 
The assumptions which must be made be- 
fore such a table can be used appropriately 
are often quite numerous. It is almost 
always preferable to use local norms and 
validity data when they are obtainable. 
The notion that the development of local 
validity data is always an expensive under- 
taking requiring extensive testing and a 
high degree of statistical sophistication 
should be dispelled. Often all that is 
needed is a systematic approach to the 
gathering and counting of data, much of 
which are in school files already. 


Bata High School X Found in Its Files 


In California the state university reports 
freshman grades to the high schools from 
which their students have come. The 
graphs which appear with this article were 
prepared from data already in the files of 
High School X. 

The graphs have been constructed for 
use by the counselor in individual and group 
guidance. They are mimeographed for 
distribution to the students who are plan- 





GrorcE E. McCase is Director, Santa Rosa Center, 
San Francisco State College, Santa Rosa, California. 
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ning to attend the state university. Each 
student is given either Graph I, II or III, 
depending on his score on the Terman-Mc- 
Nemar Test of Mental Ability. 

Graph I is for students whose IQ score 
is in the range 100-120; Graph II for those 
within the 121-140 range, and Graph III 
for those with a score above 140. Note 
that the graph which is received by the stu- 
dent refers to former students “whose scores 
on the Terman-McNemar Test were similar 
to yours.” The operational significance of 
their score is reported, rather than the 
score itself, because of the extent to which 
the IQ is misinterpreted by students, par- 
ents, and frequently by teachers. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the significance of the relationship 
or lack of relationship between group tests 
pf scholastic aptitude, high school grades, 
and subsequent college grades. The data 
are reported principally to illustrate a 
method of interpretation. Nonetheless, the 
reader may be interested to know that there 
was no relationship between scores on the 
‘Yerman-McNemar and subsequent college 
gtades as measured by Pearson’s r. The re- 
lationship between high school grades (in 
college preparatory subjects) and subse- 
quent college freshman grades was 0.38, too 
small to be of any use in counseling, al- 
though significant at the 0.05 level of con- 
fidence. 

An examination of the graphs will testify, 
nonetheless, that there are meaningful re- 
lationships useful in counseling which were 
not revealed by the use of the correlation 
technique. In Graph I (for students with 
Terman-McNemar IQ scores between 100- 
120) no reference is made to high school 
grade point averages, in contrast to the 
other two graphs, as the data indicate that 
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Freshman Grade Point Averages at State University Ob- 
tained by Former X High School Students Whose Scores on 
the Terman-Mc Nemar Test Were Similar to Yours 

FRESHMAN GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
10-1. 1.6-2.1 2.2 OR ABOVE 
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Graph | 


This graph shows how former students of this school who 
had scores on the Terman-Mc Nemar Test similar to yours 
did in their first year at the state universty. Half of them 
had a grade point average between 1-1.5 (C to C+) 
and half of them had a grade point average between 
1.6-2.1 (B— to B). None of them obtained higher than 
a B average. An undergraduate average of B or higher 
is necessary to be admitted to graduate work. 


there was no relationship whatsoever be- 
tween high school grades and subsequent 
college grades for students in this IQ range. 
As can be seen from an inspection of the 
graph, there likewise was no relationship 
between Terman-McNemar scores and sub- 
sequent grades in college, for this group of 
students whose IQ scores ranged between 
100-120, with the one very important ex- 
ception that none of these students obtained 
a grade point average above 2.1 (in a three 
point system in which A is 3, B is 2, and 
Cis 1.) As is noted in the text accompany- 
ing the students’ copy of the graph, this 
exception is of importance to those whose 
educational goals include graduate work at 
the university where a 2.0 undergraduate 
average is prerequisite to admission. 

Graph II shows the freshman grade point 
distribution of students whose test scores 
were in the 121-140 range. The relation- 
ship between high school grades and sub- 
sequent college freshman grades is quite 
apparent for this group. 

The relationship between high school 
grades and subsequent college grades for 
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Freshman Grade Point Averages at State University Ob- 
tained by Former X High School Students Whose Scores 
on the Terman-Mc Nemar Test Were Similar to Yours 


FRESHMAN GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
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Graph Il 


This graph shows how former students of this school who 
had scores on the Terman-Mc Nemar Test similar to yours 
did in their first year at the state university. Notice that 
84% of those who had a high school grade point average 
of 2.5 or better (B+-) obtained a grade point average at 
the university of 1.5 or better (C+), 67% of those who 
had a high school grade point average below 2.5 (B+) 
obtained a grade point average at the university below 


1.5(C+). 


the group whose test scores were above 140 
is apparent .a Graph III. 


Statistical Significance 


All of the graphs were tested for statisti- 
cal significance, using chi square. In Graph 
I the distribution of students in the three 
grade point average categories is signifi- 
cantly different from what would be ex- 
pected by chance (0.01 level of confidence). 
The differences in Graph II are significant 
at the 0.01 level of confidence, those in 
Graph III at the 0.10 level. The low level 
of confidence for Graph III is due to the 
smallness of n for that group. 

The use of data reported in this manner 
requires that the differences be tested for 
significance. It would be a rare high school 
in which this could not be done by a mathe- 
matics teacher, if no one in the counseling 
staff were equipped to do it. 

The critical score point at which to es- 
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Freshman Grade Point Averages at State University Ob- 
tained by Former X High School Students Whose Scores on 
the Terman-Mc Nemar Test Were Similar to Yours 
FRESHMAN GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
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Graph Ill 


This graph shows how former students of this school who had 
scores on the Terman-Mc Nemar Test similar to yours did 
in their first year at the state university. Note that all 
of these students who had a high school grade point average 
of 2.5 or better (B+) obtained a grade point overage at 
the university of 2.0 or better (B). Half of the students 
whose high school grade point average was below 2.5 
obtained a college grade point average between 1.5- 
2.0 (C+ to B), a quarter of them obtained an average 
below 1.5, and a quarter of them an average above 2.0. 


tablish the categories on which the graphs 
are to be based can be determined by a 
school counselor by inspection of the origi- 
nal scattergram and the use of trial and 
error combinations. 


imitations of High School X’s Data 


It would be unwise for the counselors of 
High School X to use these tables to pre- 
dict how students might fare at a college 
other than the state university. It is im- 
portant for the counselors to collect this 
kind of data for the other nearby institu- 
tions to which many of its graduates go. 

Real differences undoubtedly have been 
obscured because of the fact that all college 
preparatory high school grades have been 
averaged and then related to the average 
grades of all courses taken at the university, 
regardless of major or department. 
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It would be more helpful to know the 
relationship between grades in specific pro- 
grams at the university, such as engineering, 
for example. The problem faced in gather- 
ing data which are this specific is the severe 
reduction in the size of the population. 
Investigations need to be made of the feas- 
ibility of having a group of high schools in 
a region pool their data for this purpose. 
Such a move would require a determination 
of their comparability in student body, 
curriculum and grading methods. 

The cost of such a program as that 
undertaken at X High School needs to be 
measured only in terms of the time spent 
by the counseling staff—in this instance, 
about ten hours. 


Summary 


1. The high school counselor is faced 
with the two-fold problem of finding 
the meaning of test scores obtained 
by his students, and of interpreting 
the meaning in an understandable 
way. 

2. The notion that the development of 
meaningful local validity data is an 
expensive undertaking requiring ex- 
haustive testing and a high degree of 
statistical sophistication should be 
dispelled. 

3. Graphs are included which have been 
constructed for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the meaning of test results 
to high school students who are 
planning to attend the state uni- 
versity. 

The data on which these graphs are 
based were already in the files of this 
high school. The cost was approxi- 
mately ten hours of counselor time. 

5. Investigations need to be made of the 
feasibility of groups of high schools 
in a region pooling their data in 
order to get sufficiently large samples 
to be able to show the relationship 
between grades in specific kinds of 
courses in high school and grades in 
specific programs in specific colleges. 


Reference 
1. McCabe, George E. How Substantial Is a Sub 


stantial Validity Co-efficient?, Pers. © Guidance 
J., 1956, 34, 340-344. 





IT PAYS TO TELL THE TEACHERS 


MONROE L. SPIVAK 


= FOLLOWING problem was_ investi- 
gated: Will telling the teachers of a 
seventh-grade class which school problems 
had been checked by that class be associ- 
ated with any reduction in the number of 
school problems checked by the same chil- 
dren four months later? 

The investigator was the grade counselor 
for four seventh-grade classes in a typical 
junior high school, in September, 1954. 
The junior high school was departmental- 
ized in all grades, and homogeneous group- 
ing was not used. Full departmentaliza- 
tion was somewhat modified in the sense 
that each class traveled as a unit from 
teacher to teacher. 

Since the investigator was interested in 
exploring the general problem of how 
much information about the children can 
profitably be provided to the teachers, it 
was decided to examine a small part of this 
problem, objectively. Accordingly, this 
study will report one effect on the children 
of providing their teachers with an anony- 
mous summary of the school problems that 
were checked by all of the children in cer- 
tain seventh-grade classes. 


Method 


To answer the central question, the “My 
School” section of the S. R. A. Youth In- 
ventory was administered to the seventh- 
grade children in all four classes at the 
beginning of the school year. A summary 
sheet was then prepared for each of the 
four classes, indicating the total number 
of children in that class who had checked 
each problem. Two of the four classes 
were used as a control group, and the sum- 
mary sheets for these classes were kept by 
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the counselor and not shown to any teacher. 
The other two classes constituted the “ex- 
perimental” group. For these two classes a 
copy of the summary sheet was prepared for 
each of the teachers who taught the class. 
This copy was sent to each teacher with the 
following note attached: 


TO: Teachers of 7B_— 

Attached is a summary of the “problems” indi- 
cated by the children of 7B as things that 
“bother” them. 

The summary is intended for your information 
and (if you see fit) action. Those problems marked 
with a “#” sign were checked more frequently by 
7B children than by the other 7B children. 

If you wish more detailed information I will be 
glad to supply it. Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. L. Spivak 
7B Counselor 


The number of problems checked by 
each child was recorded, and retained for 
future comparison. In January, at the end 
of the school term, the same check list was 
readministered to the children in all four 
seventh-grade classes, and again the num- 
ber of problems checked by each child was 
recorded. The findings are presented 
below. 


Findings 

Although none of the teachers involved 
requested “additional information,” re- 
administration of the Inventory in January 
showed that apparently at least some of 
them had taken appropriate “action.” Al- 
though both the control and the experi- 
mental groups showed some reduction in 
the number of school problems checked by 
the children, there was an important and 
significant difference in January. The re- 
duction in the control groups was not sig- 
nificant, whereas in the experimental group, 
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the reduction was significant beyond the 
0.00025 level of confidence. 

TABLE 1 shows the mean number of 
problems checked by both groups in Sep- 
tember, and the mean number of problems 
checked four months later, in January. In 
addition the Table shows the “t’”-scores for 
the difference between the two administra- 
tions, for both groups. 








TABLE 1 
Mean Number of Problems Checked by Both 
Groups 
Control 7 Experimental 
Group Group 
October 5.19 8.24 
January 4.45 6.14 
Difference 0.74 2.10 
“t”-score 1.32 3.68 





The number of children in each group 
was forty-nine. Although both groups re- 
ported fewer school problems in January 
than they had in October, the difference 
was considerably greater in the experimen- 
tal group than in the control group. Sta- 
tistical analysis! showed that this difference 
was not significant in the control group 
(such “t”-scores could occur by chance 
alone almost 10 times in 100) but that it 
was statistically significant in the experi- 
mental group (such “t’-scores could be 
obtained by chance alone only 25 times in 
100,000). This finding indicates only that 
there was a significant improvement in the 


1 The statistical treatment used on these data was 
the method suggested in Walker and Lev, Statis- 
tical Inference, Henry Holt and Co., N. Y., 1953, on 
page 152. The “t”-scores derived have “Student's” 
distribution, in this case with 48 degrees of freedom 
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experimental group, whereas there was no 
significant improvement in the controls. 


Limitations 


It is possible that there naturally would 
have been more improvement among the 
children who originally reported a larger 
number of problems, over a period of four 
months. This may be so. In any case, the 
classes involved in this study were taken “as 
they came,” with no attempt at reorganiza- 
tion. 

In addition, it is possible that findings 
such as those reported above might be 
associated with the fact that this was the 
first time that the teachers involved were 
provided with such information about the 
children. This might have made them more 
child-centered in their work and this might 
or might not have continued in succeeding 
years. 


Summary and Conclusion 


In this study it was found that simply 
telling the teachers of certain seventh- 
grade classes what school problems had been 
checked by the children as a group was 
associated with a significant reduction in 
the number of school problems checked by 
the same children four months later. A 
comparable reduction was not noted in a 
control group of seventh-grade children 
whose teachers had not been told what 
problems the children had checked. 

The findings suggest that similar studies 
might show that providing even more per- 
sonal information about the children might 
be associated with similar improvement in 
other directions. In any case, a method of 
studying this problem objectively is sug- 
gested herein. It is hoped that other in- 
vestigators may be led to adapt this method 
to studies of their own situations. 
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In-Service Training 











BARBARA KIRK, Editor 


Northeastern Institute on Clinical Services for the 


Retarded and Counseling of Parents 


SALVATORE G. DiMICHAEL 


| ag AVOWED purpose of the Institute was 
to bring together the best available 
knowledge on clinical services for the re- 
tarded and their families and to share it 
with potential clinic teams. An underlying 
purpose was to stimulate the establishment 
of needed community clinics. 

On the first day, the trainees made a tour 
of an operating clinic in the morning and 
of a training center and sheltered workshop 
in the afternoon. This was intended to 
provide a “birds-eye” view of the facilities. 
The trainees saw anxious parents and con- 
fused children in various stages of clinic 
work-up. Members of the staff could be 
asked questions at any time. We hoped to 
arouse curiosity in trainees and to give them 
a first-hand “feel” of the services. The af- 
ternoon visit to the training center and 
sheltered workshop served to remind train- 
ees that new advances in the field of re- 
tardation enhanced prospects of habilitat- 
ing more of the mentally handicapped in 
the community. 

The second day was devoted to a didactic 
presentation of theoretical knowledge deal- 
ing with the evaluation of retardation and 
its differential diagnosis from other condi- 
tions. The topic included etiology, psy- 
chological characteristics, social factors, the 
epidemiological, psychiatric, pediatric and 
psychological aspects, and the use of labo- 
ratory data. 

After each presentation, questions were 
invited from the trainees. 

On the third day, each member of the 
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clinic team described his special and inter- 
related functions. We heard about medi- 
cal treatment, speech therapy, educational 
guidance, social work services, and the role 
of the parents as a member of the team. 
The trainees could no longer believe that 
isolated professional practice was adequate 
and some were surprised to learn about the 
constructive measures possible for the re- 
tarded—not through cure but through per- 
vasive application of a philosophy of habili- 
tation. Our next vista dealt with parent 
counseling and the use of community re- 
sources. Practically every previous speaker 
hinted at the great need for adequate coun- 
seling of parents and decried the prevalent 
practice of offering a brief, oftentimes tact- 
less, statement of diagnosis with the recom- 
mendation for institutional placement of 
the child. The speaker dealing with parent 
counseling made a lively, masterful presen- 
tation but failed to cover the problem of 
dealing with parents in the minority of 
cases when retardation can be ascertained 
very soon after birth. The trainees had 
some experiences of their own which they 
eagerly shared later in the corridors and at 
the dining tables. 

On the last day, the emphasis was entirely 
on practical considerations. Case presenta- 
tions were made and the trainees were ac- 
tively involved in the evaluations and for- 
mulation of treatment plans. Several ques- 
tions by trainees stumped the experts and 
served to remind us again of our limited 
available knowledge. Finally, a six-man 
panel discussed administrative and organ- 
izational problems in clinics. The ques- 
tions and comments of the trainees made 
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us aware of the individualized problems 
which challenge each worker and each com- 
munity. 

Early in the planning of the Institute, we 
decided to prepare a publication as one of 
the important end-products with the 
thought that it would help other profes- 
sional workers not in attendance. Accord- 
ingly, the faculty was required to submit 
papers. All trainees were promised a per- 
sonal copy and arrangements were made for 
sale of the printed proceedings. Also, we 
hoped that the papers would be exchanged 
beforehand by participants in the same ses- 
sion so as to minimize duplication and en- 
courage exploration of possible disagree- 
ments. However, papers arrived too late to 


permit cross-study beforehand. By happy 
coincidence, local clinic team members had 
produced a manual in draft form so we used 
the occasion to try it out, with benefit to all. 

We deliberately planned a social dinner 
for trainees and faculty on the second 
evening, and daily luncheons on-the-spot to 
encourage greater interaction of all partici- 
pants. Our social plans had the desired 
effects. Professional experiences, hunches, 
and comments were shared. Future meet- 
ings at professional conventions began to 
take shape. A list of names and addresses 
of all participants was prepared and cor- 
respondence across the country among new 
professional friends has resulted. The pro- 
ceedings have been published and are al- 
ready enjoying a spirited sale. 


HIGHER ACHIEVEMENT IN SCHOOL WITH TRAINED COUNSELOR 


A study of two small high schools in Kansas compared the records of 
students in a school with a trained counselor and those in a similar school 


without a counselor. 


Both schools had about 150 students and were 


equivalent in other respects. In the experimental school a trained coun- 
selor was allowed to spend fifteen hours a week in individual counseling 


with pupils in grades seven through twelve. 


In the other school no 


counseling was provided other than incidental advice given by faculty 
members. 

After one year students in the experimental school were significantly 
superior as a group in personality adjustment, in academic achievement, 
in achieving more nearly at their level of abilities and in making suitable 
choices of vocations. Each senior had made a vocational choice and 68 
per cent of the choices were rated as being consistent with the individual's 
ability. Only 25 per cent of the seniors in the school without a counseling 
program had made suitable vocational choices and 64 per cent had made 
no choice at all. 

The researchers, Austin H. Turney and Charles G. Morehead, con- 
cluded that the experiment clearly shows the constructive value of allow- 
ing students to discuss their plans and problems with a counselor who has 
had sufficient training and experience to provide competent counseling 
services for pupils.—Michigan Guidance Services Newsletter (January, 
1957) 
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The Foreign Scene in Guidance 





Vocational Guidance in Belgium 


LEONARD A. OSTLUND 


HE ORGANIZATION and expansion of the 

Belgian guidance system, within the 
short span of twenty years, constitutes a 
considerable achievement. At the present 
time, a total of 88 local counseling centers 
and 18 regional psychological-sociological- 
medical centers are functioning in an inte- 
grated, nationwide system, and are dis- 
tributed among the Flemish and French 
language districts [4, 5]. During 1954, 
54,423 examinations were given at local 
guidance centers and in 1955, the figure had 
risen to 57,717. In addition, approximately 
9,000 cases were handled by the psycho- 
logical-sociological-medical centers. In 
order to provide perspective, its history, 
policy, and methodology will be presented. 


Guidance Legislation 


Belgium pioneered with the first guid- 
ance center in Europe, which was estab- 
lished by Christiaens at Brussels in 1912 
[12]. Twenty-five years later, a compre- 
hensive guidance service was set up by law, 
which provided for its establishment and 
functioning on a nationwide basis under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Educa- 
tion. 

The Law states that: 

1. Counselors must be Belgian citizens 
and must have a certificate or degree from 
a recognized institution. 

2. The personnel of each guidance 
center shall consist of a counselor, nurse, 
doctor, social service worker, and clerical 
staff. 

3. A complete dossier must be filed for 


LEONARD A. OsTLUND is Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology at Kent State University, Ohio. The writer 
is indebted to M. Vandeborre, Director General, 
M. Bouvier, Secretary of Administration, and his 
colleague, M. Motet, all of the Belgian Ministry of 
Education, for their assistance in securing this data. 
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each counselee, including all test results, 
summary, and disposition. 

4. This service must be free of charge. 
No compulsion may be used either in in- 
ducing an individual to be counseled or to 
follow counseling recommendations. 


Guidance Certification 


Only two institutions certify vocational 
guidance counselors. If the degree is taken 
at the School of Business Administration, a 
program of background studies is required 
in order to qualify for training. This is 
followed by two years of evening courses. 

The University curriculum necessitates 
four years. General background courses 
include biology, physiology, anatomy, ele- 
ments of psychology, child psychopathology, 
and human biometry. Courses related to 
the world of work include physiology and 
hygiene of work, as well as economic and 
vocational geography of Belgium and the 
Belgian Congo. Courses related to the work 
of a counselor include principles, methods, 
techniques, and organization of vocational 
guidance and counseling, and there is em- 
phasis on office procedures and records. 
The curriculum in psychology includes sta- 
tistics, experimental, differential, child, 
adolescent, experimental education, and 
educational psychology. In addition, the 
candidate must study two of the following: 
ethics of educational psychology, ethics of 
experimental psychology, __ professional 
ethics. 

Furthermore, the candidate must present 
proof that he has completed an internship 
of at least sixty hours in an approved guid- 
ance center. He is given an examination 
which covers exercises and practical work 
with all guidance materials. Moreover, he 
must complete an original research project 
and be examined concerning it. 
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The Guidance Process 


A. The Medical Examination: Inquiry 
is made from the client’s parents concern- 
ing family background, involving the per- 
sonal, mental, and medical history of par- 
ents, siblings, and the counselee. The 
counselee is questioned regarding the pres- 
ent status of his health. He is given a 
rigorous physical examination which in- 
cludes anthropometric measurements of his 
body permitting the following classifica- 
tion: “long-limbed,” “medium-limbed,” or 
“short-limbed.” This is done according 
to a “type” formula by Matmejw [J/1/, 19]: 


Distance Chin-pubic x 100 





Height 


This is followed by a 40-minute organic 
examination, and an endocrinological ex- 
amination is given if it is considered neces- 
sary. 

The rigorous medical examination seems 
justified on the basis of data published in 
1949. Out of 2,000 case histories, the fol- 
lowing deficiencies were discovered: Muscu- 
lar skeletal, 252; respiratory, 288; circula- 
tory, 393; Digestive, 110; visual, 320; and 
aural, 110 [3, 42-43]. 

B. The Psychotechnical Examination: 
This examination covers the following six 
areas: 

1. Sensory perception, including bright- 
ness, color, depth, aural, thermal, and tac- 
tile. 

2. Motor skills, including rapidity, ac- 
curacy, endurance, and manual dexterity. 

3. Simple sensory-motor skills, includ- 
ing motor memory, ocular-motor coordi- 
nation, and regulation of effort. 

4. Complex sensory-motor skills, includ- 
ing movement coordination, spatial visual- 
ization, and the rapidity, regularity, and 
homogeneity of reaction time. During 
these tests particularly, the counselee is ob- 
served closely for his attentiveness and 
vigilance. These aspects of performance 
are considered related to the problem of 
accident proneness. 

5. Intelligence testing, which includes 
determination of the IQ, type of IQ, and 
amount of “G” factor loading [11, 41-43]. 
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6. Personality and character assessment, 
including general information gained from 
family and school background, as well as 
from interviews by a social worker and 
observation during testing. Moreover, the 
Rorschach, T. A. T., and two manipula- 
tive tests of creativity are used. One in- 
volves creating designs, the other, con- 
structing a town. 

Routine tests are given at the local 
guidance centers. When further medical 
or psychological testing seems necessary, 
the individual is referred to a government 
psychological - sociological - medical center, 
where experts are available. Among the 
tests used in the guidance program are 
adaptations of well-known French-Cana- 
dian, French, English, and American in- 
struments. Some of these tests have been 
employed on a tentative basis until local 
standardization can be accomplished. 

C. The Counseling Procedure: The 
counselor explains the psychometric results 
and assists the counselee in his educational 
and vocational choice. When important 
decisions are to be made, the general policy 
is to have the parents present since it is con- 
sidered that decisions may not endure un- 
less parents participate. Vocational guid- 
ance begins at the age of 12, but can be post- 
poned until the child is 14 years old. At 
this point the student is asked to decide 
upon his future; however, in practice, most 
counselees are between 13 and 14 years old. 
Few adults have taken advantage of the 
program; however, it is expected that adult 
counseling will increase. 


Cultural Contrasts 


In the writer’s opinion counseling in 
Belgium differs from counseling in the 
United States with regard to theory, prac- 
tice, and cultural factors. The following 
remarks are intended to highlight some dif- 
ferences, and must not be interpreted as 
criticisms or value judgments. 

Theoretically, counselees are classified 
into physical “types” by means of the Mat- 
mejw anthropometric index [7], 19]. This 
reflects the influence of typology, current 
and apparently quite important in Euro- 
pean psychology. Individual typology has 
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been rooted firmly in tradition since the 
“temperaments” of Galen, which were based 
upon the “humors” of Hippocrates, and 
doctrines of social types have flourished for 
over a century [9]. Recently, the entire 
issue of an international French language 
journal was devoted to theory and research 
in this area [7]. 

Moreover, the hereditary determination 
of aptitudes is affirmed. According to one 
source, Belgian guidance adheres to the 
definition of an aptitude advanced by Chris- 
tiaens; namely, that an aptitude has for its 
substratum—its origin—an innate disposi- 
tion which resides in the nervous system 
(11, 28]. The same source exemplifies an- 
other theoretical difference, in that the 
individual's intelligence score is studied 
factorially for the amount of Spearman’s 
“G” factor which it contains [J1, 41-43]. 

As is common elsewhere in Europe, some 
Belgian guidance personnel wear white 
coats [10]. It would seem to the writer that 
this symbol, which is more appropriate to 
the medical or laboratory situation, might 
function to inhibit rapport. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the impact of this symbol is not as 
great upon Europeans as on the writer. 

The information concerning typology, 
“G” factor loading, the inheritance of traits 
and the wearing of white coats appears in 
an official publication distributed by the 
Ministry of Education. However, when 
these emphases were pointed out by the 
writer to an official, it was stated that the 
viewpoints expressed were those of the au- 
thor, who was a physician, and not neces- 
sarily for general application. It was ex- 
plained further that differences in theory 
and practice were to be expected because 
of differences in the background and train- 
ing of counselors. 

In practice, Belgian counselors place 
great emphasis upon physique. The test- 
ing of physical characteristics and perform- 
ance is more time-consuming and involves 
a greater variety of instruments and appara- 
tus. A perusal of official guidance litera- 
ture and psychological testing-apparatus 
catalogues confirms this point [/, 2, 3, 10, 
11). 

Cultural factors afford important illus- 
trations of differences. While the Belgian 
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guidance system strives to enlist the coun- 
selee’s initiative, it is the writer’s opinion 
that social factors function to minimize 
participation by the counselee. In the first 
place, when the parents and the counselor 
are present at a decision-making conference, 
the counselee may not feel free to assume 
the initiative. Secondly, the specific setting 
in which the guidance process takes place 
is permeated by the general cultural en- 
vironment. In most European countries 
the role of parents, counselors, and leaders 
is more dominant than in ours. Status and 
role are structured more clearly by means 
of symbols and titles. The importance of 
professional titles is attested to by the fact 
that a faculty member is addressed verbally 
and in writing as “Professor, Doctor ——,” 
and is accorded great deference. Moreover, 
the visitor in Europe is surprised by the 
wide, social gulf between professor and 
student, counselor and counselee, worker 
and boss, etc. Finally, in Belgium, as in 
most European educational systems, indi- 
viduals are channeled into vocations at an 
earlier age and there is less opportunity to 
change. 


Conclusion 


Future expansion has been planned. One 
goal is to extend the services so that all 
children can be reached. Another objec- 
tive is to improve the services by means of 
research such as follow-up studies, test 
standardization, and validation. Then too, 
guidance services for the Belgian Congo are 
being organized. It is the writer’s impres- 
sion, finally, that the progress of the Bel- 
gian vocational guidance program has been 
due largely to the directors of the program, 
who impressed the writer with their com- 
petence and spirit of dedication. 
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A Salute to the National Educatiog\ss 


| ew 100TH anniversary of the founding of 
the organized teaching profession in 
America takes place this year. The original 
event is represented in the creation of the 
National Education  Association—then 
called the National Teachers’ Association— 
which took place in 1857 in Philadelphia 
when 43 people from 12 states met to form 
a nation-wide union among “practical” 
teachers. The NEA, which now enrolls a 
majority of the professional personnel of 
the schools of the nation, invites everyone, 
teachers and citizens generally too, to use 
the year for some reflection upon where we 
have been and where we are going in edu- 
cation. It would seem proper that people 
in personnel and guidance work join in 
such reflection. 

If a cartoonist were to caricature the 
popular conception of American education 
a century ago in contrast to the popular 
conception of it today, he probably would 
draw for 1857 some poor, frustrated stu- 
dent, confused in his ineptness at some task 
he is attempting under threat of bludgeon- 
ing from a long-haired schoolmaster. Then, 
for 1957, he would draw some poor, frus- 
trated teacher, bewildered in his ineptness 
at controlling, much less teaching, a herd 
of individually stampeding youngsters. 
Both pictures would, of course, be burles- 
ques of the truth. 

But there would be a kind of truth in 
both caricatures, and a very important one 
at that—though still far from the whole 
truth. There have always been—and were 
a century ago—kindly, wise teachers with 
enough common sense, despite the educa- 
tional theories of their day, to know that 
students must be given some freedom to 
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The Century's Educational Necessity 


learn. Conversely, there are few teachers 
today who operate on the assumption that 
learning takes place amid chaos, popular 
interpretations of “progressive” educational 
theory to the contrary. But the change 
which such caricatures would suggest is 
real—and mostly for the good. Faced with 
a choice between these extremes, even the 
most ardent critics of the modern schools 
would hesitate to choose the older scene. 

In the emphases we give our work in the 
schools we have gone from: 


Forcing the student to Helping the student 

Rote memorizing to Trying to get meanings 

Formal reading, writ- to Communication for 
ing and speaking understanding 

Learning as getting to Learning as exploring 
predetermined _in- for the answers to 
formation problems 

Learning as bitter to Learning as growing 
medicine to be through experience 
taken by the stu- 
dent 

Drill for drill’s sake to Some drill, but with a 

purpose 

Subject matter as in- to Childhood as sacred 
violably sacred 

Every child treated to Respect for individual 
alike differences 

Courses inherited to Courses based upon life 
from an aristocratic needs in a democratic 
tradition society 

Concern for the intel- to Concern for all aspects 
lectual only of the child’s growth 

Absolute facts and to Relative values and 
“right” answers best answers possible 

Unquestioning obedi- to Reasons for conformity 
ence 

The teacher as omni- to The teacher as a guide 
scient who has “been there 

before” 


Of course neither the older school nor 
the modern live up to the respective em- 
phases assigned them here. The parallels 
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PAUL STREET 


listed above are valid, however, as polar ex- 
tremes representing the directions each re- 
spectively had in emphasis. Their validity 
can be documented in the history of what 
the teachers of America have argued in pro- 
fessional meetings over the century. 

Edgar B. Wesley, who has written the 
history of the NEA for its Centennial,' re- 
views debates before NEA conventions over 
whether or not the will of the child should 
be broken, and the inch-by-inch struggles 
over whether or not the school should con- 
cern itself with the child as an individual 
and as a whole person. How far we have 
come in our perspective of the role of the 
school is perhaps epitomized in the fact that 
W. T. Harris, first U. S$. Commissioner of 
Education, former president of the NEA, 
and pioneer builder of kindergarten, could 
never quite recognize that a child’s health 
was any business of the school. Certainly 
few would join him in such an attitude 
today. 

Now all this change has much to do with 
guidance. It is out of the evolution from 
the earlier emphases to the latter that guid- 
ance as an educational function, both in and 
out of school, has arrived. For guidance is 
not just a specialized function performed 
only by especially assigned personnel; it is 
a leaven of all education. Its principles 
are fundamentals for our schools today. 

The problem of good teaching is in great 
part one of knowing how much guidance 
to give a student. Good guidance gives 
direction—but only to the extent needed; 
permits freedom—leaving — responsibility 
upon the student; and seeks understandings 
and meanings—not unreasoned responses. 

We know that “over-guidance” interferes 


1 EDGAR B. Westey, NEA: The First Hundred 
Years, Harper & Bros., 1957. 
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with learning. We found early that hold- 
ing the child’s hand to guide his pencil, or 
grooving his pencil movements in a matrix, 
did not teach him to write. He learned 
only as he made the letters himself. What 
guidance counselor has not known the stu- 
dent who uses him as a crutch instead of 
learning to walk alone? On the other hand, 
we know that without guidance learning, 
in any organized sense, is impossible. The 
art of teaching is found in resolving the 
dilemma between over- and under-guidance, 
in striking the ideal balance between con- 
trol of the student and permitting him to 
assume his own responsibilities. It is in 
giving the student freedom but giving him 
enough direction that that freedom is not 
dissipated in disorganized and meaningless 
activity. Such is good teaching—and good 
guidance. 

Now no such definition of good teaching 
was generally recognized a century ago— 
though we may be sure that always there 
must have been good teachers who intui- 
tively sensed it. They have been the ones 
who, like beloved priests and sergeants, let 
their humanity show through their profes- 
sional decorum. Education then was con- 
ceived as knowledge, and knowledge as 
something a teacher gave to or forced upon 
his students—for the whipping post was still 
common then. Furthermore, pupils were 
regarded as clay to be molded—though Old 
Satan sometimes gave them an irritating 
resilience and elasticity not characteristic 
of good molding clay. The child was to be 
controlled, to be “guided” to the limit of 
the teacher’s wisdom, with “guidance” 
meaning compulsion without regard to the 
motives the student might have in conform- 
ing to externally applied compulsions. We 
do not even recognize “guidance” as hav- 
ing such a meaning today. 

One of the most fundamental of all con- 
cepts to evolve out of the century of Ameri- 
can education is that the teacher should be 
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a guide—not a conveyer of information, not 
a taskmaster, nor a molder to stamp ready- 
made patterns of behavior upon his pupils, 
but one who opens the way to his students 
so that they may know better where they 
are going and may more accurately identify 
the paths they must choose. While this 
may be an idealistic statement of that con- 
cept, the direction it points is none the less 
valid. It is a statement of the only role 
that an intelligent teacher, if he is in any 
way short of omniscience, can honestly fill. 
Anyone today who feels he has the answers 
to hand ready-made to his student has a 
self-righteousness unbecoming of a profes- 
sion that should ever stand in awe of the 
truth and an intellectual provincialism un- 
becoming of a scholar. 

With no objective basis for this estimate, 
I daresay that in the century since 1857 the 
amount of organized information, as repre- 
sented by our repositories in libraries and 
the minds of men, which we could teach if 
we had time, has been multiplied by ten. 
Really this estimate is only a guess—but 
your own will serve for the point here. 
Certainly we have available, in the form of 
just plain factual material, much more than 
we can ever hope every child to learn—all 
parts of it with enthusiastic protagonists 
who want that which is dear to them put 
into the curriculum, preferably as a re- 
quirement for all students. Obviously 
some sorting into priority order is a neces- 
sity. Obviously what is required of all 
students will have to be small in proportion 


Obviously we must offer the 
students choices in a bewildering labyrinth 
among areas of study—or else mandate what 
paths they must take, as we might if we 


to the total. 


had a totalitarian culture. It is the success 
of education itself—which has had the great 
part in producing this tremendous jungle 
of information—which has created these 
necessities. 

Among various studies the NEA has made 
from time to time, which impinge upon the 
special field of guidance, is a study just 
completed by the NEA’s Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, Manpower and Educa- 
tion. It presents the parallel of this same 
picture, from the viewpoint of the nation’s 
need for trained personnel rather than 
from the viewpoint of the multifarious op- 
tions the student has for becoming trained 
personnel. The study concludes by em- 
phasizing the great hazard to democratic 
values unless those guidance principles 
are operative which respect the right of a 
student to a meaningful and honest pic- 
ture and the freedom to choose for him- 
self. 

The requirements upon us are inevitable. 
We must help students, out of school as 
well as in, make their own wisest possible 
choices, in the light of their own indi- 
vidual capacities and interests and the total 
needs of the society to which they belong. 
Guidance, both as a part of all teaching 
and as a specialized function of special 
counselors, becomes the necessity of the 
century. 
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Personal Characteristics and Job Success 


Research Report from A.C.P.A. Professional Standards and Training Committee 


ie PROJECT undertaken by the 1955-1956 
ACPA Committee on Professional Stand- 
ards and Training seemed dictated by the 
nature of past committee activities. Com- 
mittees in the past few years have been con- 
cerned with determining: (1) the minimum 
training requirements for various college 
personnel workers (1947-1948); (2) the per- 
sonal and professional qualifications of vari- 
ous student personnel workers on university 
campuses (1948-1949); (3) the professional 
standards and training functions of Deans 
of Students (1949-1950); (4) the possible ac- 
tivities that might be engaged in by a stand- 
ards committee of the proposed unified as- 
sociation (1950-1951); and (5) standards of 
admission of students into advanced train- 
ing programs for student personnel workers 
(1951-1953). 

In view of this emphasis on duties of per- 
sonnel workers, and more recently on per- 
sonal characteristics considered valid in se- 
lecting graduate students in student person- 
nel training programs, the 1955-1956 com- 
mittee attempted to determine if there were 
any validity to some of the concepts postu- 
lated by earlier committees. Specifically, 
the committee atempted to study the rela- 
tionship existing between the possession of 
“desirable” personal characteristics and suc- 
cess on the job. We hypothesized that those 
individuals who as students were thought to 
possess greater amounts of certain charac- 
teristics will have proven to be more success- 
ful on the job than those individuals who as 
students were thought to possess lesser 
amounts of these characteristics. 





This is a Committee Report. Members: GErorGE 
4. Pierson, Dean of Students, Queens College, Flush- 
ing, New York; Ropert CALs, Director, University 
and Counseling Services, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri; CLARENCE A. MAHLER, Associate 
Dean of Students, Chico State College, Chico, Cali- 
fornia; Frank B. Jex, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; CLaup—E W. Grant, Head Department 
of Educational Psychology, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Chairman. 
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Procedure 


1. The committee reviewed reports from 
previous committee activities in which vari- 
ous criteria for selecting doctoral candidates 
were listed. After examining these criteria, 
eighteen characteristics were selected which 
we judged to be representative of those 
listed and somewhat independent of one an- 
other. In our study we attempted to de- 
termine if those graduates who were judged 
to be more successful possessed more of each 
of these characteristics than those graduates 
who were judged to be less successful. 

The 18 characteristics with their Roman 
Numeral designators to be used in the dis- 
cussion of the data are as follows: 


Characteristic I—Social Sensitivity. 

Characteristic II—Fondness for people. 

Characteristic I11—General leadership ability. 

Characteristic IV—Decisiveness of action. 

Characteristic V—Dependability. 

Characteristic VI—Ability to get along well with 
others. 

Characteristic VII—Tolerance of markedly different 
points of view. 

Characteristic VI1I—Warmth in inter-personal rela- 
tions. 

Characteristic [IX—Sense of humor. 

Characteristic X—Physical attractiveness (grooming, 
etc.). 

Characteristic XI—Dedication to the “cause” of stu- 
dent personnel work. 

Characteristic XII—Patience. 

Characteristic XIII—Self confidence. 

Characteristic XIV—Spiritual and religious convic- 
tions. 

Characteristic XV—Well developed interests and ap- 
preciations. 

Characteristic XVI—Demonstrated research ability. 

Characteristic XVII—Scores earned on tests. (Miller, 
C.A.V.D., etc.) 

Characteristic XVJII—Mental alertness. 


2. Thirty professors were selected who 
were considered to be making important 
contributions to the student personnel field 
through organizational activities, writing 
and research, graduate programs, etc., and 
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who have been placing graduates in student 
personnel positions. 

3. As far as possible these professors were 
divided up among committee members ac- 
cording to the “closeness” of relationship be- 
tween the committee members and a given 
professor. Each committee member then 
assumed the responsibility of contacting and 
obtaining the cooperation of those profes- 
sors assigned to him in this project. We felt 
that such a procedure would insure a higher 
percentage of participation from the se- 
lected professors. 

4. Each participating professor was pro- 
vided Parts I and II of this study. 

Part I asked that each professor follow the 
following procedure: 


1. List by name each of the doctoral candidates who 
in the last ten years has studied under you as his 
major advisor. (Include only those individuals 
who have been on the job a minimum of two 
years. This list should include all students who 
were seriously working on their doctorate even 
if they did not complete it.) 

2. Rank these students in terms of an over-all index 
of success achieved to date and predicted success 
in the future. The top ranking individual should 
be given the rank of 1. If you have had 15 ad- 
visees, you should have 15 ranks. Please do not 
assign more than | person to a rank. 

$. Designate a point on this list of rankings above 
which indicates clearly successful, below which 
indicates not so successful. 

4. Opposite each name, assign a coded number. 
This code will be used in forwarding information 
back to the committee. 

5. Write the student’s code and ranking on the sheet 
provided. Place this sheet in the envelope 
marked Part I. Please do not refer to this phase 
of the study during your completion of Part II. 


Part II provided materials for completing 
the remainder of the study, with the follow- 
ing instructions: 


We would like to secure information from you on 
some of the characteristics of students who have 
studied for the Doctorate Degree under you as their 
major advisor. This is information that only you 
can provide since it involves your evaluations of 
some specific personal characteristics and abilities 
of all of these doctoral students. None of your 
evaluations will be known to anyone other than 
yourself. After you have made the desired evalua- 
tions we request that you identify these people by 
code prior to returning the evaluations to us. The 
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true identity of your former students will be un- 
known to us as we will have only the coded infor- 
mation you supply. 

We ask that you make these evaluations regarding 
former students according to traits provided here. 
You are asked to keep in mind that the criterion 
group against which your comparisons of a given 
student are made are all the doctoral candidates 
you listed in the first phase of this study. 

Would you please proceed in the following way: 

Characteristic 1.—Social Sensitivity—Refer to the 
accompanying diagram of the normal curve. (See 
Chart I) You will note that the chart of the normal 
curve has been marked off in units with each unit 
being given an assigned letter from A, which stands 
for the most, to E, which stands for the least. 

Write the name of that student who seems to ex- 
hibit the highest degree of “social sensitivity” among 
all of your past doctoral students at Point A. Now 
write in the name of that student exhibiting the 
least amount of social sensitivity at point E. Next 
review all of your candidates looking for the one 
who would most characterize the average for this 
group in terms of social sensitivity. Write this name 
in at point C. Next pick the student who seems to 
be half way between student C and student A. 
Write his name in at point B. Repeat the same 
process for point D. With this accomplished, you 
are now ready to rank your remaining students on 
“social sensitivity.” Proceed in the following man- 
ner. Select any one student and decide which of 
the students already listed he falls below and which 
above. Suppose that he stands above student C but 
below student B. Your next decision is one of de- 
ciding whether he lies closer to B than to C. Indi- 
cate the point at which he seems to fit and insert his 
name. Assign all students falling between B and C 
either C+ or a B—. Treat other distances between 
main divisions similarly. With each additional 
name placed on the chart, the rating process be- 
comes one of comparing each student to be ranked 
against all those already ranked with an attempt to 
assign the correct relative position. 

Having completed the chart for “social sensitiv- 
ity,” please record this information on the Data 
Sheet. You will note that you are asked to record 
the student’s code number and not his name. In an 
attempt to reduce bias, please discard your work 
sheet for Characteristic 1.—“Social Sensitivity,” prior 
to proceeding in the same fashion through the re- 
maining characteristics, recording on the Data 
Sheet after completion of each characteristic and 
discarding the work sheet prior to moving on to the 
next characteristic. 

The Data Sheet is the only information from Part 
II that needs to be returned to the committee. 


Of the 30 professors contacted, only nine 
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- om TABLE 1 
infor- Comparison of Scores on Each of the 18 Characteristics for Graduates Falling in the Top and 
. Bottom Half of Each Professors Rankings of Success 
arding 
Oi Characteristics Mean SD. S.£4. t P 
terion 2 U 9.4 2.72. 
given I Social Sensitivity 0.616 6.299 0.01 
dates L 5.62 3.347 
U 8.9 3.06 
- way: II Fondness for people 0.657 4.81 0.01 
Apes L 5.74 3.447 
ormal Ill General leadership ability Y aes 6.766 0.01 
1 unit - “ee 
, .84 ‘ 
— IV _Decisiveness of action 0.576 4.93 0.01 
L 6.00 3.57 
tO ex- 
© ex U 9.48 2.84 
es. V _s Dependability » 633 6.161 0.01 
Now L 5.58 3.4 
g the U 8.7 3.34 
Next VI Ability to get along well with others »o .663 4.193 0.01 
e one L 5.92 3.22 
r this U 8.38 3.4 
name Vil Tolerance of markedly different points »o .722 2.573 0.05 
ms to of view L 6.52 3.8 
mn A, U 8.4 3.32\. 
same VII Warmth in inter-personal relations 0.699 3.06 0.01 
ne L 6.2% 367 
ts on U 8.62 2.86\ 
: IX Sense of humor 0.677 3.486 0.01 
re L 6.26 3.787% 
ch of U 906 07 
ohh i . ) < 
vhich xX Physical attractiveness (grooming, etc. ) So.20 15.4 0.01 
> but L 5.98 3.527% 
f de- 
‘ U 8.72 3.6 
Indi- XI Dedication to the “cause” of student So.69 3.797 0.01 
rt his personnel work L 6.1 3.227 
nd C U 8.12 3.4 
ween XII Patience 0.683 2.577 0.05 
ional L 6.36 3.367% 
s be- U 8.98 2.76 
nked XIII Self confidence ‘0.639 4.726 0.01 
ie L 5.96 3.527% 
U 7.62 3.22 
sitiv- XIV Spiritual and religious convictions So. 619 485 0.50+ 
) L 7.32 2.97 
Data 
and ; U 8.92 3.02 
| XV Well developed interests and appre- 0.579 4.94 0.01 
oo ciations L 6.06 2.7 
wen U 9.3 ~~ 2.92 
prior XVI Demonstrated research ability So. 19 20.63 0.01 
e re- L 5.38 3.047 
Data U 9.422.489. 
and XVII Scores earned on tests. (Miller, 0.601 5.69 0.01 
) the C.A.V.D., etc.) L 6.00 2.68% 
U 9.66 2.84 
Part XVIII Mental Alertness »o. 576 6.805 0.01 
L 5.74 2.86 
1ine 
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completed the ratings on their students. 
Those not participating indicated reasons 
for their inability to cooperate in this proj- 
ect. These reasons will be referred to later 
in this report. 


Data 


As was indicated in the instructions, and 
assured by the nature of the graph provided 
for the recording of ratings on students for 
each of the eighteen characteristics, the stu- 
dents for each professor were distributed 
along a thirteen point scale for each charac- 
teristic. That is, from A to E. For statisti- 
cal treatment, each alphabetical letter was 
assigned a numerical number. Letter E was 
assigned the score of 1, Letter E+ the score 
of 2, and so on up to the letter A, which 
was assigned the score 13. On each indi- 
vidual we possessed: (1) a score for each of 
the eighteen characteristics, (2) a combined 
score consisting of a summation of the indi- 
vidual scores, and (3) the assigned rank 
given by his advisor as to his comparative 
success on the job. 

Two types of comparisons were made. 

A. For each of the 18 characteristics be- 
ing considered, two distributions were es- 
tablished. (1) A distribution of all students 
falling in the top half of the various pro- 
fessors’ rankings, and (2) a distribution of 
all students falling in the bottom half of the 
various professors’ rankings. (See proce- 
dure relating to Part I of this study). The 
means and standard deviations for each dis- 
tribution were computed, and the “‘t” test of 
significance was then employed to compare 
the differences on each of these eighteen 
characteristics between those graduates fall- 
ing in the top half of the professors’ rank- 
ings on success and those graduates falling 
in the bottom half. As seen in Taste I, 
the results indicate that with only one ex- 
ception, observed differences were signifi- 
cant. This exception was “Spiritual and 
Religious Convictions.” ‘Two characteris- 
tics, “Tolerance of Markedly Different 
Points of View,” and “Patience,” were sig- 
nificant at the 0.05 level of probability. All 
other characteristics had probabilities that 
differences occurred by chance beyond the 
0.01 level. 
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It is interesting that the two characteristics 
differentiating most significantly are: (1) 
Demonstrated Research Ability, and (2) 


Physical Attractiveness (grooming, etc.). 
Other characteristics that seem to carry most 
weight (t-ratio above 6.00) are Social Sensi- 
tivity, General Leadership Ability, Depend- 
ability, and Mental Alertness. 

B. By summing each student’s scores for 
all eighteen characteristics, a ranking of 
students for each professor was obtained. 
Thus, for each of the nine professors there 
existed two sets of rankings on students: 
(1) the professor’s ranking on success, and 
(2) a ranking determined by ordering the 
total scores on the eighteen characteristics. 
Using these data the similarity of rankings 
was determined. It was not necessary to de- 
termine the rank order correlation since 
Olds’ tables of “Probability of Satisfactory 
Relationship” were used. The results ap- 
pear in TABLE 2. 


TABLE 2 

Similarity Between Professors’ Rankings of Suc- 

cess and Total Scores Obtained by Students on 
the Eighteen Characteristics 





Probability of 
satisfactory 
relationship 





Rater >a? N (Olds? Tables) 
\ 28 9 0.01 
B 102 12 0.02 
Cc 0 5 0.01 
D 172 19 0.01 
E 18 9 0.01 
F 12 10 0.01 
G 202 15 0.01 
H 64 12 0.02 
I 82 14 0.01 





It is apparent that each of these nine pro- 
fessors rated their students in such a way 
that those students rated as most successful 
also obtained relatively higher total scores 
on the eighteen characteristics being con- 
sidered. In each case the degree of relation- 
ship was significant at p<.02 level. One 
immediately wonders to what extent halo 
effect has operated in the over-all ratings of 
these graduates. The committee attempted 
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TABLE 3 


Relationship of Characteristic 
IV to VI, IX, XIVr, &XVII* 


Relationship of Characteristic 
XVII to IV, VI, IX, & XIV 








Rater N VI IX XIV XVII IV VI IX XIV 
A 10 <Zd? 50 168 138 34 34 26 108 196 
P 0.02 0.50 0.50 0.01 0.01 0.07 0.10+ 0.50 
B 9 me 198 174 180 166 166 32 52 64 
P 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.02 0.05 0.10 
Cc 5 Zd* 36 32.5 14 8 8 32 23.5 22 
P 0.50 0.50 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.50 0.50 0.50 
D 12 d? 321 345 140 
P 0.10+ 0.10+ 0.10+ 
E 12 Zd* 92 185 213 56 56 61 181 254 
P 0.02 0.10+ 0.10+ 0.07 0.01 0.03 0.104+ 0.104 
F 15 2d? 406 367 567 496 496 314 308 857 
P 0.10+ 0.10 0.10+ 0.10+ 0.10+ 0.05 0.04 0.10+ 
G 19 Zd* 192 817 881 485 483 304 440 1132 
P 0.01 0.05 0.15 0.02 0.02 0.07 0.01 0.20+ 
H 9 <Zd? 108 32 144 110 110 144 148 156 
P 0.40 0.02 0.50 0.40 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.50 
I 14 Xd? 414 280 452 408 408 240 242 320 
P 0.10+ 0.08 0.10+ 0.10+ 0.10+ 0.04 0.104+ 0.10+ 





* For trait descriptions of each item, refer to page 463 where each trait is listed. 


to reduce the operation of the halo effect in 
this study by having the professors list all 
of their students, rank them in order of 
their success on the job, assign a code, and 
then send the code and rankings back to the 
committee member prior to proceeding to 
the second phase of the study. This would 
eliminate the tendency for a professor to 
check his ratings on each of the characteris- 
tics against his assignment rankings. (Re- 
fer to instructions, Part I) It would be im- 
possible, however, to adequately control the 
halo effect. In an attempt to get some indi- 
cation of the degree of halo operating it was 
decided to determine the relationship of 
various characteristics to one another, which 
characteristics from observation would seem 
to have little basis for marked relationship. 
Thus, the relationship between “Decisive- 
ness of Action” (IV) and each of the follow- 
ing characteristics was determined: “Abil- 
ity to get along well with others” (VI), 
“Sense of Humor” (IX), “Spiritual and Re- 
ligious Convictions” (XIV), and “Scores 
Earned on Tests” (XVII). In addition, the 
relationship between “Scores Earned on 
Tests” and characteristics IV, VI, IX, XIV 
was determined. It would seem evident 
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that if these characteristics proved to be sub- 
stantially related that a rather marked de- 
gree of halo effect must have been operat- 
ing. Comparisons on these traits were made 
for each of the nine participating professors. 
TaBLe 3 summarizes the results. 

As determined from Olds’ tables, 20 of the 
68 relationships shown above are significant 
at a probability level beyond 0.05. Thus, 
accordingly, it can be safely argued that 
some degree of halo was operating in the 
over all rating process, although perhaps 
not as much as one might have predicted. 
In spite of the above evidence of halo effect, 
it seems safe to conclude that 17 of the 18 
characteristics included in this study are im- 
portant variables in the selection of doctoral 
candidates for study in student personnel 
work. The greatest reliance can be placed 
on those characteristics with the highest 
T-ratios shown in Taste I. The data 
clearly reveal that to a marked degree pro- 
fessors differentiate their more successful 
graduates in terms of a greater Social Sensi- 
tivity, Fondness for People, General Leader- 
ship Ability, Decisiveness of Action, De- 
pendability, Ability to Get Along Well with 
Others, Tolerance of Markedly Different 
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Points of View, Warmth in Interpersonal 
Relations, Sense of Humor, Physical Attrac- 
tiveness, Dedication to the “Cause” of Stu- 
dent Personnel Work, Patience, Self Confi- 
dence, Well Developed Interests and Appre- 
ciations, Demonstrated Research Ability, 
Scores Earned on Tests, and Mental Alert- 
ness. The evidence provided here does not 
indicate whether or not this difference actu- 
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ally exists, but only that it is judged to 
exist. 

The majority of professors contacted who 
did not complete their ratings indicated 
that the job required a too meticulous 


evaluation of their graduates. Those who 
did complete the ratings pointed out that 
it had been a very difficult and time con- 
suming job. , 





Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


APGA Committees and Their Functions 


Standing committees of the Association 
are appointed by the President for one year 
terms. 1956-1957 APGA Committees and 
their currently assigned responsibilities and 
functions are: 


Archives: Has responsibility of gathering, 
filing and keeping up-to-date all material 
of permanent value regarding APGA and 
all its Divisions.-ARTHUR J. JONES, Chair- 
man 

Building: Has responsibility for making 
plans for the new APGA Headquarters 
offices.—Max F. Barer, Chairman 

Constitution: Has responsibility of bring- 
ing the present APGA constitution and 
by-laws up to date.—GrorGE A. PIERSON, 
Chairman 

Convention and Program: Plans, operates 
and publicizes the annual APGA Conven- 
tion.—GLENN E. SmitH, Chairman 

Credentials: Has responsibility of accredit- 
ing official delegates to APGA Delegate 
Assembly and of seeing that only those 
delegates or qualified alternates are 
allowed to vote in Assembly.—MILpRED 
R. Scumipt, Chairman 

Finance: Studies the financial problems and 
matters of the Association and makes 
recommendations to the Executive Coun- 
cil.—ArTHUR A. Hitcucock, Chairman 

International Relations: Has responsibility 
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of establishing effective working relation- 
ships between APGA and educational or- 
ganizations in foreign countries for the 
purpose of improving personnel and 
guidance services in the countries of the 
world.—WEsLEy P. Lioyp, Chairman 

Membership: Has responsibility of building 
APGA into a strong professional group 
by encouraging professional personnel 
workers to affiliate with APGA; by en- 
couraging multiple divisional member- 
ships for qualified APGA members; by 
providing information helpful to APGA 
and NVGA Branches in increasing Branch 
Memberships; by providing State Divi- 
sional Membership Chairmen with lists 
of names of eligible prospective members. 
—KENNETH B. Hoyt, Chairman 

Nominating: Tallies nominating ballots for 
APGA officers and through consensus de- 
cides upon names for general election 
ballot. Canvasses results of election bal- 
lots and certifies outcome to APGA Presi- 
dent and Executive Council.—Gorpon V. 
ANDERSON, Chairman 

Placement: Serves in an advisory capacity 
to APGA Headquarters staff which con- 
ducts a placement service for APGA mem- 
bers and employers. Operates Placement 
Center at annual Convention, advises on 
publication of Placement Bulletin, and 
makes APGA placement service known to 
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the profession through notices in various 
Journals.—ANNA M. Hanson, Chairman 

Professional Standards: Makes systematic 
investigations of agencies applying to 
APGA for certification and listing as 
agencies providing approved vocational 
counseling services to the public. For in- 
formation and protection of the public, 
publishes a directory of approved 
agencies. Concerned with inspiring pro- 
fessional standards of counseling practice, 
development of ethical standards for 
APGA, and handling problems of im- 
proper professional practices on the part 
of individuals or agencies.—THoMas M. 
Macoon, Chairman 

Professional, Training, Licensing and Cer- 
tification: Has responsibility for pro- 
moting professional training, licensing 





Who’s Who— 


and where 





Leon Couen, formerly associated with the 
Guidance Department of the New York City 
Board of Education, is now Guidance Co- 
ordinator for Elementary Schools in Long 
Beach, New York. 


Rosert Jacoss has been sent to Bangkok, 
Thailand, by the International Cooperation 
Administration to direct a project in edu- 
cational research which will serve as a basis 
for long-range planning of public education 
in Thailand. 


Howarp E. WILSON, secretary of the Edu+ 
cational Policies Commission in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been appointed Dean of the 
UCLA School of Education. Dr. Wilson 
formerly served on the faculty of Harvard 
where he was the first editor of the Harvard 
Educational Review. He succeeds Dean 
Edwin A. Lee who is retiring. The new 
dean will assume his duties in July. 
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and certification.—LAWRENCE H. STEWART, 
Chairman 
Publications: Recommends _ publication 
policies for all publications of APGA, its 
committees, sections, and interest groups. 
—Met Harper, Chairman 
Public Relations: Has responsibility to sug- 
gest a unified approach to the Associa- 
tion’s public relations, with a realistic 
look at priorities assigned to activities in 
view of the limited budget of APGA.— 
HELEN H. RANDALL, Chairman 
Research Awards: Searches various profes- 
sional journals, reads new books and pub- 
lications in the field, and nominates out- 
standing studies for annual Research 
Award.—Go pig RutH Kasack, Chairman 
HELEN H. RANDALL, Chairman 
APGA Public Relations Committee 


Rose GoLpMAN has joined the staff of the 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled as 
coordinator of its “Back to Work”’ arthritis 
program. She was previously with the New 
York City Department of Welfare. 


ALBERT E. Meper, JR., has accepted the 
position of Executive Director of the Com- 
mission on Mathematics of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Dean Meder 
is on leave from Rutgers University. 


BERNARD HYMAN, who was formerly with 
Brooklyn Polytechnic, is now Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University of 
Denver. 


SALVATORE G. D1MICHAEL, former Execu- 
tive Director of the National Association for 
Retarded Children, is now Regional Repre- 
sentative in New York for the U. S. Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Rosert L. Eset has been named Vice- 
President for Testing Programs and Services 
at Educational Testing Service. Dr. Ebel 
came from the University of lowa where he 
was Director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service. 
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From the Executive Secretary 





On February 4 in Washington occurred 
an event that should give every member of 
APGA a considerable amount of pride. It 
was an event that is surely going to have an 
effect upon the professional development of 
this Association and of guidance work. I 
am referring to the Youth Training-Incen- 
tives Conference conducted by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Government Contracts 
with the cooperation of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association. 

To the Conference there had been in- 
vited the superintendents of schools and 
chief guidance officers of twenty-two cities, 
and five or six industrial and civic leaders 
from each city. This was a Conference at 
the policy level. It was designed to bring 
to the attention of policy makers the prob- 
lems of the employment of minority youth, 
the problems of their planning for careers, 
the problems of counselors in working with 
minority group youth, and the significance 
of counselors in the educational and career 
development of minority group youth. The 
basic point of view of the Conference was 
the growth and development of individ- 
uals. 

The President’s Committee is chaired by 
Vice-President Nixon. He was present at 
the luncheon and presided at the afternoon 
session. President Clifford P. Froehlich de- 
livered the principal address at the lunch- 
eon. Following this Vice-President Nixon 
spoke. In his comments, the Vice-President 
referred a number of times to the address 
given by Dr. Froehlich. In his address, Dr. 
Froehlich created a tremendous impact on 
the audience by pointing up clearly the 
strategic position of counselors in the de- 
velopment and growth of minority group 
youngsters and youth. This was a moment 
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in which any member of APGA could take 
considerable pride. 

Also on the program were Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell; Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Marion B. Folsom; 
General David Sarnoff, President of RCA; 
Boris Shishkin, Director, Civil Rights De. 
partment, AFL-CIO; Lester B. Granger, 
Executive Director, National Urban League. 

Following the afternoon session there was 
an informal discussion and a number of the 
guidance persons, including members of our 
Executive Council, talked with Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon and with other persons from 
industry, labor, and civic organizations and 
activities. 

In his address Dr. Froehlich had stated 
the proposal that the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association wishes to carry 
this program forward and is seeking funds 
for a major nation-wide research and action 
project affecting the professional work of 
counselors with minority group youth. We 
are very hopeful that this will be carried 
through. This would be a project of large 
proportions. 

Many persons at the Conference com- 
mented on the fact that this made an out- 
standing day for APGA. This day was 
underscored the following day when the 
Vice-President met with his Committee on 
Government Contracts. He spoke several 
times of the sincerity and stature of Presi- 
dent Froehlich in presenting the main ad- 
dress. 

This is one event—a major one—in 
APGA’s stepping into a national role of 
professional leadership. There are great 
events occurring. I hope to relate more of 
them to you in subsequent issues.—ARTHUR 
A. Hirencock 
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This new revision of a widely used classic probably contains 
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MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION FOR THE 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHER, by Georgia 
S. Adams and Theodore L. Torgerson. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1956. 658 pp. 


|" IS DIFFICULT to review a book of this 
nature because of the vast number of 
topics covered. Such wide coverage of ma- 
terial leads to variation in the quality of 
the book and raises questions about the 
persons who can profit most from using it. 
There is considerable material in this book 
which is beyond the scope of the classroom 
teacher and probably more suitable for the 
beginning counselor, while the experienced 
counselor will find much of the material 
repetitious. 

The book is divided into four parts. 
Part I presents an overview of the evalua- 
tive process and together with Part IV, 
which covers guidance aspects of evalua- 
tion and measurement, will prove of great- 
est interest to guidance workers. These 
sections are quite good. 

Part II dealing with the study of the in- 
dividual and Part III centering about the 
improvement of instruction are spotty and 
need to be read carefully to detect errors of 
omission and commission. For example, 
Chapter 8 does a good job of presenting 
theoretical aspects of personal-social adjust- 
ment, yet minor distractors like the term 
“unadjusted students” (p. 136) are in- 
cluded. (There is no student without some 
kind of adjustment.) Except for these, the 
sections dealing with the nature of per- 
sonal-social adjustment are excellent. 

The poorest parts of the book are those 
dealing with measured vocational interest 
and personality inventories. These parts 
are somewhat naive and relatively unsophis- 
ticated. The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank for Men is discussed as contrasting 
the interests of occupational groups versus 
“men-in-general” (p. 112). Changing this 
to read “professional men-in-general” would 
be more accurate and clarify this concept 
for the classroom teacher and beginning 
counselor. An actual error occurs in the 
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discussion of the Kuder-Vocational and the 
California Occupational Interest Inventory. 
The text says, “Both inventories have sepa- 
rate forms for men and women students” 
(p. 113). The purpose of using person- 
ality inventories to get at how a person feels 
about himself is confused with trying to 
get at “facts” by such an instrument. This 
is illustrated in the discussion of items using 
the word “frequently” (p. 148). Frankness 
of response is stressed instead of involun- 
tary bias in discussing the validity of these 
inventories. No discussion of criterion 
groups is given in the discussion of validity 
of the inventories. 

There is a good section dealing with 
sociometrics included in Chapter 9. How- 
ever, no general warning is given that the 
sociometric choices apply only to the origi- 
nal purpose for which they are made. 
(Choices for work in social studies may not 
hold for playground games.) No reference 
is made to Pauline Pepinsky’s excellent 
article on sociometrics or to Mary North- 
way’s Primer of Sociometry. 

Part III dealing with the improvement 
of instruction covers classroom and stand- 
ardized tests. The chapters on diagnosis 
and test construction are best in this section 
with an excellent statement about the values 
of combining essay and objective tests (p. 
234). All the subject fields are covered 
adequately, but as might be expected with 
such wide coverage, some parts are better 
than others. The parts on art and music 
were read by specialists on our campus. 
The art education professor felt this sec- 
tion was good. The music education pro- 
fessor felt that the section on evaluating 
music was good, but omitted more recent 
concepts of music for appreciation and the 
functional aspects of music. It was also felt 
that references to music evaluation are 
dated. 

Each chapter has a good summary which 
does a better job than the table of contents 
in showing what the chapter covers. There 
are selected references and source materials 
for teachers given at the end of most chap- 
ters. These are adequate. 
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In conclusion, this reviewer would 
recommend the book as a supplementary 
text for beginning classes in guidance and 
as a possible text in measurement courses. 
However, specific inadequacies would need 
io be pointed out by the instructor when 
the text is used in this fashion.—W. C. 
Corre, The University of Kansas. 





<> 


DIMENSIONS OF CHARACTER, by Ernest M. 
Ligon. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1956. 497 Pages. $6.50. 


= Union Coiiece Character Research 
Project has attracted a great deal of 
attention in recent years through its pio- 
neering efforts to apply scientific method- 
ology to the problems of character develop- 
ment. In this book, Dr. Ligon presents 
many of the tentative conclusions which 
are developing from the work of the group 
which he has directed for so many years. 
The purpose of this well-written text is 
to state the case for the scientific method 


and its value in solving the many problems 
which confront the lay leader in his efforts 
to promote wholesome character develop- 
ment. While written with the express pur- 
pose of promoting further research in the 
area of character development, this book 
should be of interest to all persons inter- 
ested in acquiring a better understanding 
of their fellow men. The underlying theme 
which continues throughout the book is 
the unwavering faith of Ernest Ligon and 
his associates in the value of research in 
moving toward a more complete grasp of 
the problems of the human character. 
There are four other basic concepts which 
are espoused by Dr. Ligon and which bear 
mentioning. The first of these is called the 
infinity principle which is defined as a 
belief in the infinity of truth and the faith 
that truth always brings us closer to a 
better way of life. Secondly, the author 
argues that the individual influences his 
environment much more than the environ- 
ment influences him. This might be stated 
negatively as a rejection of the behaviorism 
of Watson and his followers. The third 
concept will find ready acceptance among 
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most readers; that is the recognition of indi- 
vidual differences. The last principle is 
the one of positive potential. This concept 
assumes that man utilizes only a minute 
fraction of his capacities and that one of 
the great problems in all educational efforts 
is to make more efficient use of this great 
potential. 

The use of the co-scientist is considered 
an essential to further progress in the study 
of character. Dr. Ligon believes that these 
co-scientists, as he calls the lay persons who 
adopt the methods of research to the prob- 
lems of character development, hold the 
key to a great future in this area. The 
surface has hardly been scratched in this 
vital area of human conduct, and we can 
expect tremendous strides to be made if we 
will follow the methods of science in our 
study of human character. 

After stating the case for the application 
of research procedures to the field of charac- 
ter development, the author devotes the 
remaining three sections of the book to 
discussions of the scientific method with 
emphasis upon methods and procedures and 
experimental design, learning and _ the 
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curriculum, and the prospect for the fu- 
ture in character study. 

Although the author states several times 
in the book that the methods he advocates 
are well within the grasp of the average 
high school graduate, his discussions of chi- 
square, degrees of freedom, and correlation 
techniques would be most difficult for the 
typical student found in a statistics class at 
either the graduate or undergraduate level 
in many colleges in the United States, 
Perhaps Dr. Ligon has much greater faith 
in the positive potential of the average 
person than does the run-of-the-mill sta. 
tistics instructor. 

Anyone concerned with character de. 
velopment in young people will find much 
in this book to be of value and much which 
will stimulate further thought and atten. 
tion to this vital area of the human per- 
sonality. It is a welcome relief from the 
all-too-often held view that man is merely 
a creature of his environment. The au- 
thor presents an excellent case for a greater 
faith in the individual and his capacity to 
make a better world for all of us.—Epwarp 
J. Durnaty, Jr. Dean of the College, 
Nasson College, Springvale, Maine. 
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THE PsYyCHOLOGICAL BAsiIs OF EDUCATION, 
by E. A. Peel. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. Pp. vii + 303. $6.00. 


HIs Is A distinguished book. It is ad- 

dressed to British students in training 
and to practicing teachers. It is suited to 
this purpose chiefly because of the sim- 
plicity and clarity of its exposition. Cer- 
tainly many of the issues discussed invite 
mature, critical consideration. It merits a 
good following in America. It presents a 
better balance between British and Ameri- 
can research than found in most comparable 
books written in America. 

The following major topics are discussed: 
the nature of learning, (Chapters II-VI); 
individual differences—structure of the 
mind, intelligence, intellectual develop- 
ment, emotional life and its development, 
(Chapters VII, VIII, IX, XI); personal de- 
velopment (Chapters X, XII, XIII); the in- 
dividual in society (Chapter XIV); school 
examinations and records (Chapters XV 
and XVI). 
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The greatest strength of the book lies in 
the chapters dealing with the second and 
last topics, as listed. The nature of mental 
abilities, problems of mental measurement, 
the design of tests—aptitude, interest, and 
achievement—and their application to 
teaching, guidance, and selection are treated 
with unusual effectiveness. Perhaps this is 
the feature of the book that will have the 
greatest appeal to readers of this Journal. 

Peel’s treatment of the nature of learn- 
ing will probably be regarded as unsatis- 
factory by the majority of American psy- 
chologists, although it should be attrac- 
tive to a great many educationists. Those 
who do not accept his point of view may 
think it unfortunate that it is presented so 
well. Conditioning, “effect learning,” and 
reinforcement are represented as being 
satisfactory for the explanation “lower” 
forms of learning—those of animals, young 
children, and primitive people. But ma- 
ture, intelligent beings can learn signs and 
meanings, and can make use of insight. 
There is probably little doubt that they can 
do so, but some readers may feel that the 
possibility that these “higher” forms of 


learning are subject to the same laws as 
“lower” forms should have been recognized. 
The author has handled the use of “higher” 
forms of learning very well, but not their 
explanation.—J. B. Stroup, State University 
of lowa. 
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EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE AND LEADER- 
sHip, by Carroll L. Shartle, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 
302 pp. 


HROUGH RESEARCH studies, a survey of the 

field, and personal experience, the author 
presents a broad treatment of executive 
performance and leadership in action as 
found in industry, government (including 
the armed forces), and educational institu- 
tions. 

He first analyzes the complex and chang- 
ing nature of the general environment in 
which organizations and executives per- 
form. Next he discusses the immediate 
environment within organizations, their 
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formal structure, behavior, and dimensions. 
He then treats individual executive per- 
formance, followed by a discussion of 
selected organizational and executive im- 
provement areas. 

Students might well study and evaluate 
companies as prospective employers on the 
basis of the elements outlined in the chap- 
ter, “Organizations.” Researchers fron 
find the discussions of the Ohio State 
Leadership Studies of particular interest. 
Administrators concerned with executive 
and ye gy development will prob- 
ably find the discussion of “Organizational 
Therapy” and “Selection of Executives” of 
particular interest. 


One of the most significant contributions 
of the book is the description of the studies 
analyzing leadership behavior in which 


nine dimensions were first considered. 
These were later consolidated on the basis 
of further study to three; and finally, after 
still further study, resolved to the two di- 
mensions of (1) “consideration,” and (2) 
“initiating structure.” 

Other significant contributions pertain 
to the manner in which the author defines 
leadership in terms of what others do, 
thereby saying that “a leadership act is one 
which results in others acting or responding 
in a shared direction.” He accents the 
danger in considering administrators as a 
whole, “since their activities are varied, de- 
pending upon the level in the organization, 
purpose of the organization, background of 


the administrator and similar factors.” He 
points out well the danger in analyzing the 
characteristics of leaders of the present or 
past in setting standards for selection or 
training in the future because of the rapid 
change in social, economic, technical, and 
political conditions. He presents the con- 
cept that “It is just as important to con 
sider work patterns of individual executives 
as it is to consider the person’s education, 
technical competence and experience,” and 
“In many instances it may be easier for an 
executive to develop new knowledge and 
skills than to shift his work pattern which 
may be a very personal and integrated part 
of his total personality.” 


There may be some “lifting of eyebrows” 
at such quotations as: (1) “There is no com 
sistent evidence that any one type of om 
ganization or any particular combination 
of group dimensions results in more pro 
ductivity than any other,” and (2), “Spe 
cialization in the physical sciences and 
esthetic and dramatic interests were fairly 
consistently correlated with ability to judge 
others,” while “status as a psychology stu 
dent or a clinical psychologist showed lack 
of relationship” in ability to judge others. 


The author does not attempt to pa 
a comprehensive theory or model of execu- 
tive performance, nor does he endeavor to 
prescribe a program to be installed by an 
organization interested in developing sw 
perior executive talent or performance. 
However, this can hardly be expected. It 
is generally agreed, and the studies of the 
book confirm, that such individual patterns 
of performance and organizational develop 
ment programs must be designed in terms 
of the specific needs of an organization 
which is operating in an identified environ- 
ment. 

The reading of this book will help any 
administrator see that many of his prob 
lems are common and typical, rather than 
rare and unique.—WILLIs O. UNDERWOOD, 
Director, Management Development, Vet 
erans Administration, Washington, D. C. 
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